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Editorial, 


KANSAS city millionaire lumberman, who has 
given one of the six millions to be raised for the 
theological schools of his denomination, has ex- 
cluded one divinity school from the benefits of his 
gift because of two well-known professors too 

much tinged with scholarship. He advises that in teaching 
the Bible we should stick to that part we know and let 
speculation alone. ‘‘The man who speculates in the busi- 
ness world is not a good man to trust. If we cannot trust 
him, can we afford to trust a man who speculates in 
religion?” It is hopeless to deal with a contention which 
can cram so much confusion in a little space. The two 
uses of the word “speculation” are entirely different. 
And as for speculation, the man who insists on faith in 
matters about which scholars can show facts, and refuses 
to look at the facts study has disclosed, is the most danger- 


ous kind of speculator. 
8 


Hon. A. J. BALFour is delivering the first of two courses 
of lectures, the Gifford lectures, in Glasgow. A few 
sentences from a report of his first lectures are very 
appetizing. ‘The plain man’s picture of philosophy,” 
he said, ‘‘was of men generally quarrelling in an unknown 
tongue.” He himself had never been able to accept any 
of these great systems. He had none to offer, and he did 
not intend to devote much time to showing where he 
differed from those of others. ‘“‘When I speak of God,” 
he said,‘‘it is not the Absolute of whom I am speaking. 
It is the God whom a man may easily love and adore, 
not merely the end or conclusion of a logical process.’ 
Some critics might describe his statement as anthro- 
pomorphism, but he hoped to commit worse crimes in 
their eyes. The plain man’s conception of God and the 
philosophical conception must ultimately be brought 
into harmony and connection. The man who does 
this will receive the thanks of the human race. 


& 


A FAVORITE reply to arguments for Darwinism, digni- 
fied, if one may say so, by Secretary Bryan in some of 
his lectures, is the cheap appeal to laughter by offering 
men the choice between apes and direct creation for their 
origin. Disraeli once made the same crushing remark: 
“Some say we are descended from angels, and some say 
we are descended from apes; I am on the side of the 
angels,” and we are reminded of the saying as to Disraeli, 
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- that his wheat was worthless, but his chaff was the best 
in the world. Even as chaff such dealing with truth 
scarcely comes up to this standard. One should prefer 
to believe in a descent in name which is ascent in fact than 
in descent both in name and in fact. The truth is 
that we have both ascended and descended. We have 
ascended from the brute and we have descended from the 
angels, and we can prove our heritage in both directions. 
The belief in the divinity of human nature is a belief that 
we have no less a Father than God, and the knowledge 
of brute ancestry indicates through what a course that 
spirit has risen and proved its source. Not to see God 
in the process indeed robs it of its dignity, but not to 
see what the process has been subtracts from the glory 
its victory. One of John Donne’s quaint verses runs: 
“Indeed ’twere madness now t’impart, The skill of 
specular stone, Since he which can have learned the art 
To cut it can find none.” ‘To have the soul of angels 
with no real task to try its power were madness indeed. 
The divine spirit could prove itself no otherwise than in 
rising through clod and flesh. 


wt 


THE reading of the Bible in church services offers an 
opportunity rarely realized. Besides the opportunity of 
selection and arrangement as a means of acquainting 
people with what few have any contact with otherwise, 
there is the inexhaustible opportunity of effective pres- 
entation in the reading. Every one has heard familiar 
passages so read as to bring out a meaning and force and 
beauty never before felt. Between the extremes of 
sacrosanct utterance, which intentionally lifts the reading 
out of edification into pious rotation, and the elocution 
that intrudes artificial expression and exaggerated vivid- 
ness, there is a happy mean in which the narrative lives, 
and the poetry exalts and the history pulses with 
humanness. ‘Is what you read last Sunday really in 
the book of Acts just as you read it?”’ is the sort of ques- 
tion which is worth provoking. The mobbing of the 
apostles in the interest of Diana of the Ephesians is a 
story well worth reading with spirit and orientation. 
In such reading the Bible is discovered by reader and 


hearer. 
st 


THE importance of making churches useful to youths 


in college is realized without question; but the value the © 


church may have to the youth out of college is not enough 
reckoned. If he has been in college, he has had a social 
life of his own, congenial and helpful. But, when he goes 
from college or home to industrial, business, or profes- 
sional beginnings, the social side of his nature has not the 
same satisfaction. His companionships are not so likely 
to be of bis sort, his relaxations are not such as he has had 
at his disposal; and when, in a church, he gets the greet- 
ings which ought to be given him, and makes the acquain- 
tances there available, he feels a larger home has come to 
compensate in real part for the home he has left. No one 
who has not had such experience can know what a warm 
place it gains in the heart and life. Fellowship means 
more when, a stranger, a young man hears a cordial voice 
and feels a genuine hospitality than it does even when he 
receives the formal right hand of welcome to church 
membership. A man becomes a member of a church 
the first time some one in it makes him feel that he belongs 
there and that human beings compose it. ‘For the first 
time in my life,” said a young man, after his first Sunday 
in a new town, “I felt what a church might mean to a 
stranger. The feeling of part ownership in their religion 
and their work came strongly to me, as well as a realiza- 
tion of the social power of the church. Church has always 
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been too common to be analyzed,—common in the sense 
of being ever present. I took it as a part of life,—a place 
where people went to hear a sermon and sundry music, 
followed by the usual Sunday dinner, where the chief topic 
of conversation was the good or bad points of the sermon, 
and the way the choir talked during prayers! You ‘chop 
it up’ with people after the service, and feel, unless the 
service was exceptional, an all-pervading goodness at 
having really been at church. But, while I saw that there 
was much more than this to be gained, I have rarely felt 
it, and never as I did in this homelike parish. It was not 
the particular church, but the conditions under which I 
went, that brought it out. So, you see, I have found a 
big truth in a small puddle.” It is a big truth, and minis- 
ters and people should realize towards the new-comer 
what the new-comer should find them to be. 


ad 


AN Englishman writing to the Times makes the inter- 
esting conjecture that the sound of footsteps in a house 
at night, accepted as good evidence of ghosts, may actu- 
ally be due to impressions made upon the “ther” and 
perceptible to the senses, and may be reproduced under 
favorable circumstances, and become again perceptible. 
Ghosts may therefore be ‘“‘etheric memories.” If there 
were any independent warrant for such registering and 


‘reproduction, any knowledge of what constitutes favor- 


able circumstances, this conjecture would become more 
interesting. As it is, the mystery of the explanation is 
just as inexplicable as any ghost theory. A rejoinder is 
printed, saying that the sounds may be occasioned by 
the warping of boards, resuming their place after the use 
of the day, which sounds altogether likely, and shows 
how much common-sense might explain if given a fair 
chance. 


Seeing Life Whole. 


If lite were what the old-fashioned theory of God’s 
will implied,—predestined and made in advance,—it 
would be a simple matter to suppose that favored persons 
might have inside information about his plan, and there- 
fore be able to tell other people what to expect and to 
prepare for. It would be just as sure as it is to tell what 
the endless strip of paper will become which is fed into 
the machine that makes it wall-paper. There are the 
various patterns and traceries, each one having a die to 
itself in the shape of rollers, which are so accurately 
adjusted that each one prints its part of the design in 
precise relation to the other parts, and the whoie pattern 
comes out as if printed together. All the parts work 
together, for each has been made with reference to its 
fitting all the rest. 

_.The trouble with making human life in this way is 
that every die, so to speak, has a will of its own, is draw- 
ing not what was made its one unalterable part, but 
what it itself wishes to draw. Fancy those dies suddenly 
endowed with some choice in the matter, however little 
the choice may be, however much determined by causes 
beyond its control, and each one with some idea of its 
own as to what tracery would be the best and most 
beautiful contribution to the whole design, and the strip 
of paper registering at the end the total result of these 
separate efforts to make a harmonious whole,—what sort 
of wall-paper would be produced? There would be in- 
evitable confusion. ‘The different parts would not fit at 
all. One would be in one scale, another in another. 
Color, pattern, all that enters into the whole composition 
would be in a complicated disorder, and, the harder each 
one tried to makes its notion of the design triumphant, 
the less apparent would be any design at all. There 
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could be no printing of wall-paper under these circum- 
stances, until every part worked with reference to what 
every other part was doing, and all wrought with a com- 
mon idea. “Every die would have to select its part of 
the pattern, and be continually making the part bar- 
monize with all the rest. 

The confusion and disorder in human life as a whole 
is by some people taken as evidence that there is no such 
thing, and that there can be no such thing, as providence. 
Life is not a machine in which raw material fed in at 
one end is bound to come out a certain product at the 
other end. The old fatalistic notion would be a very 
simple settlement of the whole difficulty if we could see 
any indication that facts correspond to it. If we could 
look into the future with a mental spy-glass, a temporal 
telescope, and if any one ever had calculated human 
doing with the precision of an astronomer’s calculations, 
then ordering one’s life and insuring its prosperity would 
be comparatively easy. We should accept a place as 
one which it has pleased God to give us, and do our ap- 
pointed task in conformity with the pattern laid before 
us, and all would go well. But, since this is not the case 
with life, since no calculations can give us more than a 
large average of happenings and doings, but cannot 
anticipate what may rise to frustrate them or what 
to change them, and since God has made it in human 
nature not to be content with any place as if he had 
fixed any one anywhere like a cog in a wheel or hole in 
a pianola roll,—since the essence of human nature is self- 
control, it seems as though a notion of providence be- 
longed to superstition and not to religion. 

‘Phis is true of a mechanical providence, a providence 
which draws life merely for us to trace. But it is not 
true of a vital providence, a providence which gives 
ideals to be realized, aims to be worked out in free per- 
formance, possibilities which, though not sure in fact 
until we make them fact, are sure facts in being possi- 
bilities. It is a harder task to make a harmony of free 
wills, but it is a vaster harmony when it is made, and the 
vision of the making is infinitely more inspiring than 
a ready-made picture in which one must make his line. 
The only way to make life interesting enough to attract 
us to make the most of it is to make us partners in the 
enterprise. We do not need to deny providence in giv- 
ing up for human beings the kind of providence which 
planets illustrate. We reject it not because it is more 
than humanity can aspire to, but because it is less. We 
reject it because we have a better. A providence imposed 
upon us is good enough for planets, but it is not good 
enough for anything that lives on them, and it is certainly 
not good enough for anything that knows that it lives. 

A very simple illustration goes as far, perhaps, as the 
profoundest speculations. Here is a child with the gift 
of drawing. In the kindergarten may be seen the horse 
and its rider which this child of four or five has drawn. 
It has life and moves in the eye. Every line gives spirit 
to the picture. There are few lines, but the thing is 
there. It reminds one of the figures on the pediment 
of a Greek temple. What would happen if most of us 
tried to make this simple drawing? What has that 
child shown that most of us could not show? We should 
attempt to make the part we began with exact, and we 
might succeed. But very soon we should find our figures 
clumsy and unlifelike. The reason would be that in 
drawing the part we began with we should not have 
clearly before our eyes the whole, and make each line 
a part of that whole. In the little artist’s mind there 
was a picture of a boy astride his steed. Every touch 
of the crayon had concern with the picture and not merely 
with the line under it. A whole was in every part, and 
so each part went not a bit otherwise than made that 
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whole. The ideal was in the performance, and so the 
performance was ideal. 

We get providence in life when we get clear and con- 
sistent ideals. We demonstrate providence in so far 
as we dominate our doing with the largest and truest 
measure of perfection. If our hold on the greatest is 
strong enough to control our use of the least in life, if 
we make all things according to some pattern on a mount, 
we are showing a divine will. There is no success in 
any part that is not connected with a great whole. It 
is only the love of God that makes all things work to- 
gether for good, because no lesser love is competent for 
such wide endeavor. When that love is intimate and 
is put into all doing, a faith in providence is made. Ac- 
cording as we see life whole are we likely to make our 
part of it correct and lifelike, and nothing but a religion 
is competent for such vision. 


The Infaflible Faith. 


In his ‘Meaning of God in Human Experience”’ Prof. 
Hocking remarks: ‘The church is always right in 
claiming to be infallible. Any church which modestly 
declines such pretension, any mystic who in his main 
point admits that he may be mistaken, does thereby 
stamp itself or himself as fraudulent. For, if one knows 
God, he will also know that he knows. Hence, although 
not every one that claims certainty is true, every one that 
disclaims it is false. It is among the certain ones that 
all true churches will be found. What the church chiefly 
has to learn is not to be infallible in regard to too much.” 

At first reading, this may provoke denial; but reflec- 
tion will incline one to put his faith to no less high a test. 
“Fraudulent” may be too strong a word, and “‘false” 
too undiscriminating; but the main fact convicts many 
a faith of faithlessness, and confirms many a faith in its 
confidence. Our rejection of the claim of infallibility 
on the part of any church, our disinclination to make the 
claim ourselves, arises from the sort of infallibility that is 
commonly claimed and disclaimed. It is an infallibility 
not in the ‘‘main point,” but in regard to every point, 
not about a few things, but about ‘‘too much,” that we 
deny of others and refuse for ourselves. Having this 
stretch of “‘infallibility” in mind, because such stretch 
is generally made, we, at first, wonder that a modern 
theologian should so uncompromisingly sanction the 
claim of infallibility. 

We shall more easily find agreeableness and usefulness 
iu this surprising sanction of infallibility in faith if we 
stop and examine the nature of faith. It has two main 
lines of definition. It may refer to what we believe, or it 
may refer to the way we believe it. It may mean a set 
of opinions or declarations: it may mean an attitude or 
disposition of the mind. For example, there is the 
Mohammedan faith, as taught in the Koran, and there is 
the faith of the Mohammedan in his religion as shown 
in his manner of living and dying for it. ‘There is the 
faith which Paul said he had kept,—namely, the doctrines 
he held and taught,—and there is the faith by which he 
kept it. Faith may be defined as what we believe about 
what we cannot know, and also as the disposition to do 
so. We say a man holds a certain faith: it is another 
thing to say he is a man of faith. The second use has no 
reference to the particular faith he holds: the first use 
may have nothing to do with the degree of faith with 
which he holds it. There is the faith of the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, whatever it was; and then there 
was faith in him of which he gave the best description 
that has ever been given, “Faith islthe substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” There 
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is, in short, a faith, a particular belief, and then there is 
faith in itself; that is, a way of believing. One is static, 
the other is dynamic; one is ‘temporal, and gets outgrown, 
the other is eternal and never fades away; one is the letter 
which killeth, the other is the spirit which giveth life. 

It is the confusion of these two senses of faith, the 
transfer of one use of the word to the other without notice, 
which makes all the trouble about this matter of infalli- 
bility. We have no hesitation about claiming infallibil- 
ity when we have entire confidence in a man, in a cause, 
in a prospect. If we feel any hesitation, any uncertainty, 
any doubt, any pretence of assurance that is not real, 
we tum away from an advocate. We demand of him the 
sincere feeling of iniallibility or we do not listen to him or 
trade with him or follow him. The best part of any 
argument—ihat is, the most convincing part—is the cer- 
tainty in it of the man who is presenting it. We know 
that he may be mistaken, and we bear it in mind; but we 
will not tolerate for a moment that he shall feel he may be 
mistaken. When Cromwell besought the men of Edin- 
burgh “by the bowels of Christ that they should consider 
they might be mistaken,” he was demanding the sur- 
render of the one thing that could uphold them. To 
admit what he asked was to admit the whole case. To 
say they might be mistaken was to assent to his cer- 
tainty of not being mistaken. As a matter of belief they 
might be mistaken, but as a matter of faith they must not 
be mistaken. Their faiths might be wrong: their faith 
could not be weakened with that possibility. 

There are faiths, and there is faith. To assert of any 
faith that it is infallible is for the man outside the faith 

le, but for the man who holds that faith it is 
indispensable. It is his faith in his faith that makes it 
infallible. But on this account to extend undeniableness 
to all the articles in which he puts such faith is to mix the 
certainty of an attitude and disposition of the mind with 
the invariable uncertainty of its conclusions. 

Keeping this distinction between faith as a set of prop- 
ositions and faith as a disposition of the mind helps us 
to be fair toward those whose claims we count presump- 
‘tuous. What we really mean is that their transfer of the 
infallibleness of their faith to the articles of their faith 
is not allowable. The certainty of faith in one sense 
does not belong to iaith in the other. But, understand- 
ing by faith an inner conviction, we cannot dispute the 
right of a claim of infallibility. We depend too much 
upon that right ourselves to deny it to others. The 
man who does not believe what he believes with un- 
reserved loyalty is not worthy of the belici. The first 
and great commandment was that a man should believe 
in the Lord his God, but the power of it was that he should 
so believe with all his heart and soul and strength and 
mind. 

There is an element in bigotry that is requisite in any 
faith, without which no faith can march and win con- 
quests, and which may be kept without the bigotry. It 
is this certainty that faith in anything has m a man. 
“It is among the certain ones that all true churches may 
be found.” If liberalism thinks it can relax its 
of assurance, it will find its strength turn to weakness. 
Freedom in believing and reverence for the inexhaustible 
possibilities of truth and humility in spirit undermine 
themselves when they are accommodating and yielding, 
and deferentially backward in being certain of 
The great God pardons mistake quicker than fear of it, 
and decorates the man who puts his heart in his belief, 
though it may be in denial of him, while the man who 
hides his talent in the safety of the earth stays in outer 
darkness. The widest differences between believers are 
bridged in their faith each in his faith, and the unity of 
Christendom will come not in uniformity of faiths, but in 
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unity of faith. We are more at one with those who keep 
their contrary faith with all their hearts than with those 
am us whose faiths are without faith. Having 
learned “‘not to be infallible about too much,” we should 
not unlearn the infallibility of the few great realities for 
which we stand. For the deciding thing is not what we 
stand for, but how we stand for it. 
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American Unitarian Hssociation. 
Parsonages. 


The Association has just issued “A Pamphlet of 
Parsonages.”” This pamphlet contains a number of 
testimonies from ministers about the hardships some- 
times involved in serving churches which do not provide 
a house for the minister, and about the sense of comfort. 
freedom, and efficiency which comes with the building or 
purchase of a parsonage. The pamphlet is illustrated 
with a score or more of pictures, showing the way im 
which Unitarian parishes in all parts of the country and 
of all grades of financial ability have met this need. As 
an illustration of the kind of experience set forth in the 
pamphlet, the following testimony, which arrived too 
late to be printed with the others, is in point. One of the 
well-beloved and successful ministers of our fellowship 
writes — 

“IT have served three churches. In my first pastorate 
I was put to great inconvezience to find a suitable place 
to live. The salary was small, house rent was high, and 
vacant houses that I could afford to rent were very scarce. 
The result was that my wife and I were most uncom- 
fortably housed in four rooms that lacked most of the 


duties in that spirit of hopefulness that is necessary to 
success. I do not say that the church, in this case, 
could have provided a comfortable house for its minister: 
I merely say that such provision, when it is possible, is 
the wisest course ior all churches. 

“When I went to my second charge, I found the same 
condition confronting me. The church building was 
situated near the centre of a city of some eighty thousand 
inhabitants. It had made no provision for the i 
oi its minister. The salary was about six hundred dol 
lars more a year than I had been receiving. 


fruitless search, living, in the mean time, in an apology for 
a family hotel, I was compelled to locate my family 
in a remote suburb, nearly four miles from the church 
building. During ay ,eatiee: stay ol - ive, Waee aes 
pastorate I had to depend upon the street railway ser 
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value of the minister’s service in that city, and the church 
would have been the most direct beneficiary, = = 
“In my third pastorate I was again brought face 
face with the house problem. There were no vacant 
houses of any description to be had in the place—a 
tesidence suburb of one of our larger cities. In this 
ease it was not a question of money, but of finding a 
vacant house. A constant influx of people from the city 
proper kept every available house occupied, with appli- 
cants awaiting their turn in the rental agencies. Aiter 
weeks of anxious search I learned (quite by chance) that 


_a family was about to vacate a tenement of four small 


rooms. I found the owner and secured the rooms before 
three other applicants could reach him. Then we moved 
in. It was like packing sardines in a box. We existed 
(I will not say lived) in these rooms for about six months. 
Then I succeeded in renting a larger house. This made 
two moves in the first year of my work in the parish, with 
all the confusion and breakage incident to such domestic 
upheavals. As in my former pastorates, my first year 
in this one, which should have been spent in getting hold 
of the loose ends of the parish work, was devoted mainly 
to the absorbing question of where and how to live. 
“The first year of settlement is necessarily a busy one. 
Hundreds of calls must be made, the minister’s sermon 
must be prepared with special reference to the needs of 
his new charge, reorganization and reinvigoration of the 
church work is expected, and, above all, both the minister 
and his wife must steadily manifest that spirit of opti- 
mism that people look for in a new leadership. Enough 
to test the metal of any ordinary man or woman. But 
add to this the perplexing, irritating, depressing necessity 


of an army without providing a base of supplies. The 
army is likely to consume most of its valor in looking for 


- the means of subsistence. 


““We moved into the new house with the understanding 
that it might be sold at any moment, and we lived in it 
for about a year in this unsettled, apprehensive frame of 
mind. Then the thing which we so greatly feared came 
upon us, not because we feared it, but because the owner 
of the house had a chance to sell it. The nightmare of 
house-hunting was again our unwelcome guest. We 
looked far and near, and many of our people joined in the 
search, but we could find nothing in the way of a shelter 
to be had for love or money. It was then that I resolved 
to place the matter before my Parish-Committee, and 
ask my people to take the only sensible course in such 
a situation. I explained to them the condition that was 
confronting us. I ventured tosay that the church should 
not ask its minister to bear a burden like this if there 
Was any way to prevent it. I urged the fact that three 
of the other churches in town had met the same situation 
by buying property to serve as a minister's residence, and 
that this property was steadily advancing in value. My 
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as all church property ought to be, the inducement is 
all the stronger. So that the church that owns its 
parsonage is always in a position to secure the services 
of a better minister than it could hope to secure without 
such provision. Our laymen are beginning to see that 
the providing of a house for the minister’s family is not 
only an expression of good-will for the minister, but good 
business policy for the church. 

“Tosum up! The minister’s house should be considered 
a part of the church plant, and should be provided for 
in all estimates of church equipment. Such property 
is always a good investment, and, if not used by the 
minister who happens to be in charge, it can be rented 
to advantage, and the income used to keep it in good repair. 
The house should be designed with special reference to 
the needs of a mimister’s family. The lack of proper 
heating arrangements in church buildings compels the 
average minister to have his study in his home. Like 
the physician, he needs a special arrangement in the 
design of his house; but where this arrangement is not 
possible, any ordinary dwelling-house of adequate size is 
better than no provision for his needs. The church that 
meets this fundamental requirement of adequate church 
equipment will find its efficiency as a religious organiza- 
tion increased manyiold.” 

This experience carries its own appeal. It ought not 
to be necessary for a minister to take the initiative mm 
this matter. More than fifty of our parishes have met 
this need to the increase of their own usefulness and the 
happiness of their ministers. There are fifty more 
churches that ought to be giving prompt and generous 
attention to the acquisition of parsonages. 

SaMUEL A. Extor. 


Current Topics. 


Havinc failed to embody their views in legislation 
pending in the House, the advocates of the exclusion of 
Asiatics are preparing to press their demands with un- 
diminished energy in the Senate, in the course of the con- 
sideration of the general immigration measure now pending 
in the senior chamber of Congress. It is evident that 
in their endeavors the opponents of Asiatic immigration 
in the Senate will meet with the opposition of the execu- 
tive branch of the government, which is showing a deter- 
mination to avoid any legislative action or discussion 
which might irritate public opinion in Japan pending 
the negotiation of a new treaty between America and 
Japan. The animus of the demand for the exclusion of 
Japanese and other Orientals once more took tangible 
form at a House hearing on February 13, when Anthony 
Caminetti, Commissioner General of the Bureau of 
Immigration, took occasion to plead for fresh legislation 
to “check the menace of Asiatic immigration.” 


THE latest phase of American enterprise in the Far 
East, as indicated by the agreement recently signed by 
representatives of the Chinese government and of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, for the exploita- 
tion of oil and other properties im the province of Shen- 
Si and the northern part of the province of Chi-Li, is 
attracting international attention. Under the terms of 
the concession the Standard Oil Company becomes the 
partner of the Chinese government im a series of opera- 
tions which include the development of sources of oil 
and the construction of railways, pipe lines, and other 
works necessary to the contemplated industrial under- 
takings. It is provided by the articles of parnership that 
the Standard Oil shall always maintain its control of 
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the joint enterprises by the possession of 55 per cent. of 
the stock. The scope of the agreement is so wide and 
the possibilities of the territories affected by it are so 
varied that, in effect, the Standard Oil Company, by 
the affixing of the signatures to the extraordinary docu- 
ment, obtains the right to exploit the richest part of the 
Chinese republic. 
& 


A STRIKING national movement is under full sway in 
Sweden, where the land-owners and property-owners are 
bringing pressure to bear upon the government for a 
comprehensive revision of the offensive and defensive 
scheme of the kingdom, with a view to a material increase 
in the armaments by both land and sea. Im response 
to a recent demonstration by thirty thousand farmers in 
Stockholm, King Gustave announced that he was in 
accord with the demand of his land-owning subjects, that 
the country shall be put in an efficient military condition. 
As a counter-plea to the farmers’ demonstration, the 
Socialists a few days later appeared before the palace in 
about equal numbers, urging the sovereign to maintain 
the present neutral attitude of Sweden. The situation 
entered an acute phase last week, when the cabinet 
resigned as a protest against the king’s utterances in his 
speech to the farmers. The agitation promised thus to 
precipitate a constitutional crisis. 


& 


THE Unionists in the House of Commons, who are 
concentrating their energies on the Home Rule problem 
as the dominant issue of the session recently begun, had 
their initial trial of strength with the government on 
February 11, when they pressed to a vote a resolution 
to put off the passage of the measure until after a fresh 
appeal has been made to the electorate. The govern- 
ment carried the House by a vote of 333 to 255, but the 
outcome of the balloting was greeted with cries of “Re- 
sign! Resign!’’ by the opposition. The elation of the 
Unionists was based upon the fact that the government 
majority of 78 showed a falling off of twenty votes from 
the Liberal strength in the last preceding vote on a vital 
issue. It is apparent, from the tone of the king’s address 
at the opening of parliament, and from the utterances of 
Liberal leaders as the session has proceeded, that Prime 
Minister Asquith and his advisers are convinced of the 
necessity of material concessions to the susceptibilities 
of Ulster, if an internal conflict is to be averted in the 
course of the application of the contemplated_measure 
of self-government for Ireland. 


ad 


PUBLIC opinion in England has been wrought up to a 
considerable degree of dissatisfaction by the admission, 
implied by the action of the directors of the Great 
Eastern Railway, one of the most important lines in 
Europe, in electing an American, Henry Worth Thornton 
of the Long Island Railroad, as general manager of their 
system. The selection of Mr. Thornton to fill the vacant 
post was coupled with the intimation that the Great 
Eastern Railway desired the application of American 
methods to the operation of its lines, which run through 
one of the most thickly settled parts of the globe and have 
to deal with difficult problems of construction and admin- 
istration. The London press, with impressive unanimity, 
sought, in their comments on the significant action of the 
directors of the Great Eastern, to discover the cause for 
the inability of the controlling owners of the property 
to find a man within the entire British empire to whom 
they could intrust the post of highest 1esponsibility on a 
British railway. 
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CABLE dispatches to the Associated Press from Sofia 
announce the decision of Czar Ferdinand to visit America 
early in the coming spring, accompanied by some of the 
leading men of Bulgaria, for the purpose of studying 
American methods of administration, with a view to 
their application in Bulgaria. The announcement from 
Sofia also conveys the impression that the Czar, in the 
course of his visit, will endeavor to remove some of the 
erroneous impressions of Bulgarian civilization and 
character which have been conveyed abroad by the eriter- 
prise of the enemies of Bulgaria in the course of the second 
Balkan war, when Bulgaria was completely cut off from 
the rest of the world by the operations of the armies of 
five hostile nations acting in concert. One of the methods 
which the Bulgarian government already had adopted 
to conciliate American public opinion is its decision to 
take a liberal part in the forthcoming Panama-Pacific 
exhibition, at which Bulgarian industry and art will be 
comprehensively represented. 


Brevities. 


If the thought, strength, and time spent in tearing 
down what others have built with honesty and fidelity 
could be diverted into building something better than 
the thing discredited, what a changed world this would 
soon become! 


We are neither wholly good nor wholly bad, but we 
are good and bad at the same time. The natural way 
is for the wheat and tares to grow together. ‘Lhe best 
we can do is to increase the area of the wheat, and to 
root up as many of the tares as possible. 


Archbishop Tillotson, the celebrated English divine of 
two hundred years ago, declared that ‘‘moral heresies” 
should be the only kind of heresies thundered against 
by the Christian Church. For this sane and searching 
judgment the good Archbishop was then called an “‘in- 
fidel”’ and an “atheist.” 


Denmark is called ‘‘the Co-operative Kingdom” 
because the government draws so large a part of its 
financial sustenance from co-operative societies, especially 
in dairying and the marketing of grains and live stock. 
She has solved her land problem by co-operative mort- 
gage-credits and governmental aid. 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches is a joint 
committee of the various churches to overcome over- 
lapping, overlooking, and over-organizing. Among other 
things this Federation recommends that, in order to 
avoid multiplying organizations, local federations of 
churches should themselves take up needed civil reforms 
and philanthropies. 


It is now being urged by a moral and social commission 
in Washington, and by other agencies, that leaders in all 
religious bodies in this country get together and agree 
upon a series of Bible readings in our public schools, 
so that States compelling these readings may have the 
best possible series, and States not requiring or per- 
mitting them may consent to do so. 


In a campaign of only two weeks’ duration in New 
York City a few weeks ago, four million dollars were 
raised for the needs and present work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of that city. Three millions of 
this go to the work which the women are undertaking, 
while one million is set apart for the work among men. 
This remarkable financial feat testifies to the confidence 
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which the public holds in the practical character of the 
humanitarian and Christian work these two organi- 
zations are doing in that great city. 


- Letters to the Editor. 
A Final Word on Civics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Still as of old “the kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation’’; and so will it continue to come long after 
the present generation of wise clergy and insensate laity 
are spelling out the mysteries of life and death from the 
thither side of the veil. CIVITAS. 


The Cleveland Federation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In Cleveland we have a successful Federation of the 
Protestant Churches. I am wondering if there is another 
in the United States. Last Sunday, in connection with 
the United Missionary Campaign, there was a general 
interdenominational exchange of pulpits. About two 
hundred ministers exchanged pulpits, for the most part oc- 
cupying the pulpit of another denomination. I preached 
in one of the largest Methodist churches of the city, 
and the Methodist minister preached for me. I wonder 
if such an incident would be possible in any other city of 
the United States. 

I am inclined to think that the Protestant churches 
of Cleveland are at present showing the way toward a 
practical church unity. The Federation has a paid 
secretary and an office staff. Several important com- 
mittees, in one of which I am serving, are doing some 
valuable things for the good of Cleveland. The spirit 
of fellowship is broad and fine, and I am expecting that 
great things will be accomplished in the next five years. 
The spirit of the city is becoming more and more liberal. 
Our Federation of Charities is a model for efficiency: 
We are just beginning to realize the possibilities of practi- 
cal Christian fellowship. Frequently the orthodox minis- 
ters have quoted Dr. Hale’s great word ‘‘Together.”’ 
The point of this letter is that they have taken in the 
Unitarian. Minor Srmons. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Church Music. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I was much interested in a recent letter in your columns 
eoncerning “Church Music: the Minister’s Mission.” 
Your correspondent, we must admit, had had a most 
unfortunate experience with the ‘elderly preacher,” and 
I would not for a moment think of defending him. I 
think only that he was a very exceptional minister, and 
it is hardly fair to judge all by this one horrible example. 
Some of us do have an appreciation of music, and of its 
place in the service of worship, and some of us have our 
souls tried by the lack of taste and judgment on the part 
of those who preside over the organs and direct the choirs 
in our churches. It was only recently that an organist 
played as the prelude of the communion service Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque!”” In another church, at a point in the 
communion where the minister had particularly requested 
that the hymn be sung softly and sympathetically, the 
organist burst out with the full organ. 

More especially are we disturbed by the failure of the 
directors of choirs to appreciate the words that they 
select to sing in the services of our liberal churches. 
Over and over again I have heard choirs render selec- 
tions that were entirely appropriate for Catholic, Epis- 
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copal, and orthodox churches, but which are entirely 
unsuited for our services. Apparently such directors 
look only at the music, and not at the words, which is 
quite as stupid as the minister who looked at the words, 
and not at the music. 

We need more of the work that was done a few years 
ago by the committee that selected a number of anthems 
appropriate for use in liberal churches. We need more 
co-operation between ministers and choir directors in the 
selection of both the words and the music, of solos, 
anthems, and hymns to be sung in the services of our 
churches. FRANK LINCOLN MassECcK. 

ARLINGTON, Mass. 


The True Poet. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


When feeling is into expression caught 
By his all-revealing pen, 

He seems to have thought the very thought 
Of a myriad of men. 


That same, indefinable, haunting shade 
That he brings to the light at last, 

The round of thousands of souls has made, 
And they recognize the cast. 


No mystery ever is his alone, 
For, evolve it when he may, 
Some other instantly finds his own 
When the veil is drawn away. 


How ancient, eternal, the brotherhood! 
For often the poet’s line 

Makes a world of strangers understood, 
Like a mason’s countersign! 


The Modern Job, the Son of Job. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Rey. Etienne Giran, pastor of the French Walloon 
Church in Amsterdam, Holland, is one of the most 
scholarly, forceful, and brilliant exponents of free and 
liberal Christianity in Europe, an eloquent preacher and 
a writer of literary distinction and charm. Keen in his 
critical insight, logical and fearless in his exposition of 
historical and philosophical truth, his colleagues in French 
Protestantism do not refuse him the tribute of their 
admiration, while they are often made uneasy by his 
advanced opinions and radical affirmations in the domain 
of religion and ethics. A number of interesting and 
meritorious books have already been produced by M. 
Giran, who is still a comparatively young man and has 
not reached the maturity of his intellectual and literary 
powers. Among his published writings are “Paroles de 
Sincerité,”’ a collection of discourses; “Le Christianisme 
progressif,” an essay on Christianity and the modern 
conscience; Le Christianisme progressif et la Religion de 
l’Esprit,” a series of theses contributed to the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Free Christians at Berlin, in which 
the religion of the spirit is affirmed against narrow christol- 
ogies and dogmatic assumptions; “Jésus de Nazareth,” 
a compact review of the career and teachings of Jesus in 
the light of modern historical and critical science, a work 
of much merit which the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association has printed in an English translation. A 
recent work of importance is a historical vindication 
of Sebastien Castellion, the religious liberal of the six- 
teenth century. : 

Our present purpose is to call attention to a little 
volume of M. Giran of a philosophical-religious character 
entitled “Job, Fils de Job,” an essay in the form of a 
drama on the problems of evil.* In this work the author 


* Job, Fils de Job, Essai sur le Probléme du Mal. Troisi¢me edition. pp. 147. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 
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assumes that, although the ancient patriarch depicted 
in the Bible has ceased from earth, his children and srand- 
children and their innumerable descendents, scattered 
throughout the world, in Western Asia, the region of the 
Nile and Europe, and converts to new doctrimes,— 
Israelites in Palestine, Christians in the West, Musselmans 
im Arabia,—have yet preserved through the centuries 
the sentiment of veneration for their common ancestor, 
Job. They have never ceased to cherish the story of his 
sufferings and spiritual experiences, or to recall his dis- 
cussions with his devout friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar, whose names are ail perpetuated in their 
family history. One of these descendants, a modem 
Job, dwelt in a commercial city of the Netherlands at the 
close of the nineteenth century. His wealth and influence 
paralleled those of his Biblical ancestor, his vessels 
thronged the ocean, his representatives were to be found in 
every world-cenire of business, and his warehouses over- 
flowed with rare and precious things. His enlightened 
patronage oi art and letters brought him celebrity and 
honor, while his lofty personal character and beautiful 
home life were still deeper sources of happiness. Sud- 
denly, like his prototype in the Old Testament, he meets 
with a series of misfortunes and disasters. Stroke after 
stroke he loses, in the short space of a few years, his three 
sons and all his possessions. Retreating, crushed and im 
sorrow, to a modest dwelling, a new trial of his faith awaits 
him. His only daughter dies. For long days he remains 
stricken, dumb, without food or sleep, cut off from human 
companionship and sympathy, weeping and in despair. 
An old servant, Elihu, waits upon him in his solitude and 
misery. 

After many days there come to visit him his three 
friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. They find him 
seated on a bench before the entrance of his dwelling, his 
bowed head supported between his hands. Silently, 
respectiul of his sorrow, unwilling to intrude upon his 
grief with vain words, they sit down and await his word. 
The silence is at length broken by the afflicted man, who 
speaks to them in moving terms of his distressing ex- 
periences, his loss of faith in God and a righteous orders 
ing of the world. It is the same eternal problem of 
suffering on which his ancestor Job discourses in the Old 
Testament, but encountered under new and modern con- 
ditions, and with a changed conception of the universe 
which Gemands a more satisfying interpretation of the 
universe and the relation to it of both God and man, 
and-a more rational philosophy of the mystery of 
good and evil. 

With much skill and spiritual insight the 
author makes each of the three friends, who now in turn, 
eee eS eee, coey eens, Se ae 
Job has made to their intelligence and sympathy, the 
representative of one of the schools of religious thought 

prevailing in Christendom at the present day. 

First Eliphaz proceeds to unfold the current Christian 


and theological explanation of the problem of evil and the im 


solace it seeks to bring to suffering and bereaved souls. 
An infinite and loving God_has mysteriously ordained the 
evil to afflict us for our higher good. Therefore we must 
patiently endure it without murmur or misdoubt, as a 
discipline for our characters and for our eternal 
Job demurs to this view as only a method of evading the 
issue presented, and of relieving both God and man from 
the responsibility for it. Finally Eliphaz points him to 
the cross, to the mediatorial and atoning sacrifice of 
Christ as the true redemption from evil and sin, and to 
the immortality of the soul as affording opportunity for 
the vaulication of God's: dealing with suan‘and snag’ 
eternal recompense for present suffering. 

But Job remains unconvinced and bitter in his arraign- 
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ment of the ordering of things. Hence a second 
Bildad, presents another line of reasoning. God does not 
wish or ordain the evil in the world. Human 

is not his work. He wishes with all his heart to deliver 
man from pain and anguish. He works unceasingly to 
this end. But he is not an all-powerful God. Such a 
one would at once put an end to the injustice and evil of 
the world. But he is what is better, an all-loving God. 
The evil is not from him. It isincarnated in the nature 
of things. It reveals a world-power that makes for un- 
righteousness and injustice, for pain and suffering. 
Christianity calls this power Satan. God can do no evil. 
He strives for us, suffers with us, is anguished for our 
sakes. He labors by our side for the ultimate liberation 
of souls. The cross demonstrates the impotence of God, 
but it also demonstrates his invincible love. This suffer- 
ing God, this vanquished God, speaks to our heart. if 
we did not believe this of him, we should despair of the 
ultimate victory of the good. 

The author ere refers in a foot-note to Pastor Wilfred 
Monod’s work “Aux Croyants et autre Athées,” in which 
this view of Evil and Deity finds eloquent expression. 

The third friend. Zophar in his turn takes the word, 
and to his interpretation of the problem nearly half of 
the book is devoted. He opposes the theory of Eliphaz, 
which legitimizes the apparent abstention of God by 
invoking his mystericus designs, and of Bildad, who would 
excuse God's seeming indifference by affirming his im- 
potence- He thinks Job does not justly ask for the divine 
intervention in his behalf. Miracles do not happen. 
Such an intervention as the heart often, in its weakness, 
desires of God would be a violation of the normal course, 
the appointed laws of nature. These laws God himself 
observes. There are limits even to his i 
He cannot pronounce evil good, or confound the false 
with the true, or act in contravention of his own character 
or reverse himself. Tosay, however, that God is impotent 
is to claim to know his nature and will, and that no finite 
being can do. We must believe him to be all-powerful, 
and his will to be perfect. Why sin and evil and pain are 
a constituent part of the world we do not know. The 
origin of evil is equally hidden from us. Whether God 
is immanent or transcendent, who can tell? It suffices 
for us to know that he is, that he is all-perfect, that he is 
our Father. The evil in the world is therefore j 


never varies and is perfect: his government is altogether 
righteous. He is the source of order, the fount 
intelligence, beauty, goodness. He makes 
blind, antagonistic, chaotic forces of nature, 
the human soul and assure in it the victory of ri 
wrong, of good over evil, and of God over all. 
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disputants, and a kindly word from the aged 
servitor Elihu to his master. The latter, sia bs 
invited Zophar to come to him again on the morrow, sits 
in the evening sunshine. For the first time in many days 
Job finds the setting rays of the sun peace-bringing and 
beautiful. In opening his eyes to this outward loveliness, 
God is revealing to him those spiritual treasures of which 
blind circumstances had for the time deprived him. 
This drama of man’s soul life, strikingly conceived and 
i is worthy of a large reading. It has reached 
a third edition in France. We understand that an English 
version has been made and is now awaiting a publisher. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Duty of Work for Peace.* 


BY EDWIN GINN. 


We have before us a task that few comprehend It 
is for us not only to imstitute the measures necessary to 
curtail this awiul waste of life and property, but to bring 
conviction to the masses that this question cannot be 
handled successfully by a few people. It is a work for 
the whole world. We must do our part towards bring- 
before each and every one 


ens will 
order of things do not come about in this way. The 
all-wise Power nO hands or voices but ours. He 
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responsibility broadly 
‘and ask each to take a hand m contributions of 
money and time. It is not enough for the minister 
in the pulpit to devote one Sunday in the year to a peace 
sermon, nor for the teacher in the school to give one day 
in the year to peace lessons, nor the newspaper one edi- 
torial in the year, nor for the men of business and finance 


to have a convention once a year to talk over these mat- 
ters. All must must be awakened to the necessity of taking a 
Vital hand in this work. The future of our cause depends 
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cursions are to be made, not as the very city and citadel 
of humanity, to live outside of which is—not to be a man. 
Phillips Brooks. 
: = 
Let not future things disturb thee; for thou wilt come 
to them if it shall be necessary, having with thee the same 
reason which now thou usest for present things——Marcus 
Anioninus. 
a 
It is not the exquisite ray of the rose jewel which best 
illustrates the beneficence of light. It is its daily Inxuri- 
ance, its steady beaming on the evil and the good, its 
persistent healing and blessing and creating, which most 
fills us with gratitude for the gift of sunshine—C. A 
Siaples. 


Che Pulpit. 
The World’s Beattiude. 


. FORBES. 


BY REV. ROGER S$ 


— speak to my brother, thai he divide the imheritance 
ini 

Man, who made me a judge ora divider over you? 

Beware of covetousmess——LU5§ wil. 13-15. 

In this bit of conversation, which has been wafted down 
to us irom the busy past, we have an index to the Master’s 
policy im teaching and leadmg men. He declines fo 
setile a dispute between two avaricious brothers. It was 
the old bone of contention which had caused the excite 
ment,—a small estate, a little property. The possible 
claimants were not numerous; but the strength of the 
feeling aroused in such cases occasionally seems to greaten 
as the number of legal heirs diminishes. 

Northern hunters say you can safely keep m captivity 
one of the famous, ferocious Esquimaux dogs or a con- 
siderable number of these shaggy descendants of the great 
northern wolf, but never two. Each piece of food thrown 
to one arouses the savage jealousy of the other. Creat- 

ures higher in the scale of intelligence have been known 
to show the same unreasonme eagermess. 

In this case there was no request for arbitration. There 
Was on neither side an apparent desire to be carefully 
just. Had Jesus given to either a favorable decision, 
he would have been praised in the unmeasured terms m 
which Shakespeare's Saylock praised Portia: “A Daniel 
come to judgment!” “An upright judge, a learned 
judge!” and the condemmation proceeding from the 
opposite quarter would have been equally emphatic. 

The Master, perceiving that no authoritative decree 
from without could be a permanent settlement, under 
such circumstances, of the difficulties involved, went to 
the heart of the situation by appealing to the hearts of 
the disputants. He refused to be an umpire, and re- 
mained a teacher. : 

His teaching is not of a kind to be accepted easily or 
to be adopted quickly. His beatitudes are beautiful, 
but they are comparatively new in the world. There 
are much older Neotieeiee firmly imbedded in the mental 
habits of mankind. To ask the average man to put aside 
the old in favor of the new is like asking an American to 
turn to the left when he meets one coming toward him, 
or an Englishman to turn to the right. Now, the beati- 
tude which antedates any other is of a flavor quite 
Ree cee tickles <0 New ‘S\alnearnt- ond: seller 
“Blessed are they that get, for theirs shall be the comfort 
and the power.” 

The great Teacher never disputed the right of any man 
and every man to get what nightiully belonged to to him. 
“ The laborer is worthy of his hire.” He would have been 
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the last to challenge the statement of a contemporary 
student, that a civilization is to be judged, as to its 
health and actual advancement, not by the charity dis- 
pensed within its borders, but by the wages paid. No 
more, on the other hand, did he hold up the desirability 
of getting as the ultimate aim of existence. 

If we were granted, magically, the power and privilege 
to convince the whole race, instantly, of the truth of one 
assertion, what could we say to humanity which would 
bless them more richly than this: The joy of living con- 
sists not in getting and keeping, but in earning, creating, 
and discovering? That is the fact which people to-day 
need supremely to learn. If any truth came directly to 
the lips of Christ from the very centre of his mighty, 
loving heart, it was this one. It was the burden of most 
of his parables, and of much of his preaching. 

It is the one truth which is persistently and flatly con- 
tradicted in present-day affairs. Go, if you would test 
the accuracy of this statement, to political gatherings 
and listen to a few of the most eloquent among the candi- 
dates. Note the desire in the breasts of the admiring 
auditors, which is appealed to most consistently. It is, 
of all desires, the least truly Christian. What is it that 
colors the opinion and determines the conduct of many a 
man in a great democracy? Is it not the wish to fortify 
his own incompetency? How keen the dread of civil- 
service tests strictly enforced! How frequently and 
vociferously those, who have but little of the conven- 
tional ‘‘good things of life,’’ are assured that they who 
possess this kind of treasure are thereby their enemies and 
oppressors! Blacker than any line of division which 
has been drawn between Jews and Gentiles, Catholics 
and Protestants, is the line which the demagogue likes 
to draw between “the haves’’ and “the have-nots.” 
In this way material possessions are positively idolized. 

Admitting the existence of a thousand wrongs and the 
necessity for constant rearrangement, one must protest, 
in the name of sound economics and spiritual law (sound 
economics and spiritual law being one and the same thing), 
against such a mistake as this. It is a very unpopular 
protest to make. Are God’s truth and the voice of the 
multitude never at variance? ‘“Crucify him! Crucify 
him !’’—was not that the voice of the multitude? 

The joy of living lies in earning, creating, and discover- 
ing rather than in holding or taking or having. How 
can I prove this assertion? [By referring you [to the 
happiest careers on record. 

There was the ‘“‘sunny life’? of Samuel June Barrows, 
once the minister of this church. That was a life of 
perpetual outlay of power with an enormous income of 
smiling satisfaction. A man on fire with the desire to 
create something better, not to get something good! 

There is the ‘Boyhood and Youth” of John Muir, the 
Scotch lad, who at last plunged into the most wildly 
interesting recesses of the American continent, revealing 
wonders. ‘There is no more cheerful autobiography, and 
it is a continuous record of delightful observation, hardy 
achievement, and useful discovery. The lad becomes 
panic-stricken in the waters of a lake while swimming, 
calls for help, and is drawn into a rowboat, safe and tremb- 
ling, by his comrades. He finds this a humiliating 
defeat and concludes that he ought to punish himself 
for so nearly losing his life from unmanly fear. Accord- 
ingly, back to the lake he goes, at the earliest opportunity, 
rows his boat to the middle of the lake, dives down thirty 
or forty feet, several times in succession, saying to him- 
self, “Take that!’’ every time he strikes the water, and 
then swims about calmly, unaided and out of sight of all 
possible help. ‘Never,’ he says, “was victory over 
self more complete.” 

Victory over self, that is the joy of living,—making 
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one’s self right. Here we come upon a picture of a 
clock invented by this youth or a desk which he built. 
It is a story of what he saw, did, and made. ‘There is 
ho end to the list of examples which I might cite in sup- 
port of my assertion. You remember the extraordinary 
request (one of three) which Gladstone, the achiever, 
said he would make of God, “That I may speedily be 
enabled to divest myself of everything resembling wealth.” 

To many an idle spirit, in ward-room or drawing-room, 
in the political game or the social whirl, the world’s false 
beatitude ought to be shown in its real deceitfulness. The 
redistribution of all ‘the good things of life’’ could do no 
more than to pave the way to general happiness: it 
could not touch the springs of it. Good things are a 
wretched substitute for goodness. ‘There are a few per- 
sons whom we respect and trust perfectly,—they whose 
claims are never in excess of their manifest fitness. 

No one can award to us, out of hand, the best things in 
life. Like the roses which win the prize in the fragrant, 
competitive exhibition of experienced gardeners, these 
sweet blossoms must be an outgrowth and an upgrowth, 
the results of intelligent cultivation. When shall we 
awake to the fact that spiritual law is as real and potent 
as the laws on our statute books? that the paths to hap- 
piness are prescribed and not accidental? 

As Carlyle said, there is “‘a set of conditions already 
voted for’”’ which govern all voyagers on the seas of Time. 
The only way to get around Cape Horn or any of the 
capes of difficulty which challenge our courage is to “con- 
form valiantly’’ to the conditions set. Favor and friend- 
ship count for nothing in the awards of the universe. 
Promises, votes, and preferences will not turn the rudder 
to the right angle or trim the sails. Under the majestic 
beat and the heavy pounding of facts nothing but knowl- 
edge and obedience will suffice. 

The Master’s beatitudes and the world’s beatitude are 
irreconcilable to each other. The Master’s beatitudes 
have the perfect advantage of being entirely in accord 
with the Law. ‘The results of obedience we have already 
looked upon, in the smiling satisfaction of the achievers, 
the persevering earners. The consequences of dishar- 
mony need not be enlarged upon here. An American 
poet has portrayed them in the cry of a desperately 
lonely, empty heart,—so empty that it ached,—the cry 
of a man who had got as much as he wanted in his own 
way :— 

“Tf He could doubt on his triumphant cross, 
How much more I, in the defeat and loss 
Of seeing all my selfish dreams fulfilled, 

Of having lived the very life I willed, 


Of being all that I desired to be! 
My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


It is a comfort to know that there is a set of conditions 
already voted for and fixed. ‘The weather-beaten mariner 
learns them as they apply to long voyages on deep waters. 
Jesus learned them as they apply to the exercise of men’s 
affections and their wills. Blessed are they who long and 
try to exhibit more self-command, loyalty, knowledge, 
and solid worth than they have yet displayed,—“ the 
poor in spirit.’”” Blessed are they who are teachable and 
not wilful,—‘‘the meek.’’ Blessed are they who are kind 
in what they think and say of others and in what they do, 
and not hateful and suspicious,—“‘the merciful.”” Blessed 
are they who never deem impurity pleasure,—the clean 
in heart. 

These are the rules, as unchangeable as the genial 
influence of the sun on the earth’s surface, as strong 
before the schemes of greedy men as the rocks on which 
the bullets of a rebellious army flatten themselves. To 
those who obey them there can come no deadly bitterness 
of spirit. These are the rules of perpetual growth in peace. 
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God grant that all may be led and moved to obey them! 
They offer freedom from every miserable restriction and 
release from every yoke of bondage. 
DORCHESTER, Mass. . 


Present Expansion and State of Protestant Missions.* 


‘BY CORNELIUS H. PATTON, D.D. 


I have here a volume which I have been late in read- 
ing, but doubtless many of you have read some time ago,— 
“The Quest of the Historical Jesus,” by Albert Schweitzer, 
a well-known German writer. The interesting thing 
is that the man who wrote this book has gone out to 
Africa as a foreign missionary. A good many people 
are astonished that a man of such superb scholarship 
and ability as a writer, who is known not only as a great 
historian and theologian, but also as one of the leading 
authorities on Bach, and as an expert organist, should 
spend the rest of his life—he is in the late thirties—out 
there among the savages on the Congo River. It seems 
that two friends of his went to the Congo and engaged in 
medical work, and both of them lost their lives; and 
Dr. Schweitzer has cherished it as an ideal for many 
years that, if he could ever bring himself into the finan- 
cial position where he could support a medical work, he 
would go out and take their place. That fact has aston- 
ished the Christian world, and yet why should it? Is 
it not most natural for a Christian to do just that thing? 
Is there anything greater, more Christ-like that Herr 
Schweitzer could do? I confess I feel very much with 
that domestic of his who is said to have remarked: 
“Well, the heathen won’t have a ghost of a chance, 
when Herr Schweitzer gets after them. They will 
just have to be converted.” 

One of the most hopeful things about this missionary 
movement is the quality of its leadership, the kind of 
men and women going to the front. Of the last six 
men the American Board has put into China, four re- 
ceived the fellowship in their respective divinity schools. 
Of these men George Sherwood Eddy, the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary for Asia, told me, “Of all the Christian mis- 
sionaries I have met round the world, I have never seen 
the superior of those young fellows you have sent to 
China in the last two years”; and he added, ‘‘In ten 
years, when they have acquired the vernacular and 
settled down to work, they will make a great impression 
upon the Chinese nation.” 

What is it in these superior young men in our schools 
and colleges that is leading them to turn their backs 
on all that we count so dear in our home life, our culture, 
and our comforts, and to go out and identify themselves 
with the lowly people on the other side of the world? 
It is part of my task to prepare the papers of the candi- 
dates we send out. I presume in the last nine years I 
have prepared papers for three or four hundred of these 
candidates. Among the questions we ask them is this, 
“What is your motive in offering yourselves for this 
work?” Almost without exception the dominant motive 
in these young people in recent years is found to be 
that of the investment of their life for the highest values. 
They say in effect: ‘‘We have just this one life to live: 
we want it to count in the largest possible way, and we 
feel that the need in the foreign field is so great that 
we can count for a great deal more abroad than we 
can at home. There are plenty who can do our work 
here: there seem to be few who can work in foreign lands.” 

It is interesting to find that service of the highest 


_* An address delivered by Dr. Patton of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
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kind is the great motive working in the hearts of our 
young people. It is that which is deepest and largest 
in their souls, responding to that which is the deepest 
and largest need of the world. 

The men in England and America who launched this 
modern missionary movement were big men. Let 
us not think for a moment that they were small, narrow 
people; they were noble, apostolic souls. The first 
instructions of the Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board to the missionaries who went out from Salem 
in 1812 would be fairly appropriate to-day because 
they are so tolerant and sympathetic. Adoniram 
Judson, Gordon Hall, and the others of the original 
band were told that they were not to go to India to 
find fault with the people who were following such light 
as they had; that they were to remember that God 
had not left himself without witness; that they were 
not to ridicule the absurd practices which they would 
see, but by love and sympathy they were to win the 
people’s confidence. ‘There was a time later on when 
this work crystallized into more dogmatic and ecclesias- 
tical conceptions, but the founders of the Board were 
peculiarly great and noble souls. I think one reason 
why the present structure is of such magnificent pro- 
portions is because the foundations were wisely laid; 
and I must say that, while there has been, of course, 
a good deal of modification, particularly on the part 
of some of the more conservative denominations, during 
the last twenty-five years there has not been any- 
thing like as much change in the underlying motives 
of this work as you would suppose. People think that 
medical missions are a modern thing. Not so. China 
was opened, it is said, “‘at the point of a lancet,” by the 
medical missionary Peter Parker, sent out by the 
American Board. ‘The very first missionaries studied 
helpful ways of approaching the people, through medicine, 
friendly help, practical service to their neighbors and 
friends. 

I want to speak of certain misconceptions which 
seem to have taken possession of the public mind with 
regard to foreign missions. We are not seeking to 
impose upon foreign people our peculiar intellectual 
concepts or our Western ecclesiastical institutions. 
We are trying to plant a seed, and we want that seed to 
be watered and to grow and to develop as God’s own 
spirit shall direct: we desire that foreign nations shall 
be as free to develop it in their own way, directed by 
God’s spirit, as we have been free to develop the truth 
in our freedom-loving New England. We are, to use 
Prof. Edward C. Moore’s fine expression, practising 
“the naturalization of Christianity.” 

The other misconception is as to the size of this 
work. People have an idea that this is a rather for- 
lorn enterprise which is struggling to maintain itself 
out of widows’ mites; that, when you visit mission lands, 
you can hardly discover any evidence that missionary 
work has been going on for these one hundred years. 
Now the largest congregations that I have addressed 
were not in America, but were in countries like Turkey 
and India. Take our work, for instance, in Central 
Turkey, at places like Adana, Aintab, and Marash. 
There you find large and highly organized Congrega- 
tional churches. In the city of Aintab, which I visited 
two years ago, they wanted the Protestant Christians 
to meet together; but they had to divide them up into 
three groups in order that they might all get into the 
largest auditorium on the same day. The men were 
to come in the morning, the young people in the after- 
noon, and the women in the evening; and they sat 
there in Turkish fashion, squatting on the floor just 
as tight as people could be packed into a building. We 
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had fully fifteen hundred people in that auditorium 
at each of those services. I preached in the city of 
Adana one year after the massacres, in which three 
to four thousand Christians had been put to death, 
and I faced an audience of five thousand people packed 
into one great church. 

At Ahmednagar, in India, our mission covers sixty 
acres. It took me four days of hard work to go around 
and visit our institutions, such as the theological school, 
high schools, industrial schools, vernacular schools, 
hospital, and churches. 

In South India, at Madura, also, you get an excellent 
idea of the magnitude of the work and of its splendid 
system of concentration. I suppose the ordinary tourist 
who goes to the city of Madura to see the famous temple 
of Menarchee, occupying fourteen acres in the heart 
of the city, would hardly notice certain other things 
which are going on. ‘They look at the thousands of 
priests and the dancing girls and the throngs of wor- 
shippers at the shrines; they see the great on-going 
life of heathenism as it has existed for three, possibly 
four, thousand years, and they think Christianity can 
make no impression whatever. Yet what do we find? 
At each one of the four gates of the city is a street look- 
ing down towards the great towers of that temple, and 
on each street there is a Congregational church. One 
cannot enter the city without passing one of those 
churches. Each church has as its pastor a well-trained 
man. There is a men’s hospital, conducted by the 
famous Dr. Van Allen, a beautiful stone building with 
great arcades, a building erected not by American money, 
but by the gifts of Rajahs, whose families had received 
treatment at the hands of this physician. Opposite 
that is the women’s hospital, with two American doc- 
tors in charge and an array of native nurses. “There 
is the Boys’ High School and a Girls’ High School. 
Near by is the Bible Women’s Training School, where 
forty or fifty women are being educated, mostly widows 
who would have been burned on the funeral pyre of 
their husbands a few years ago. In the distance you 
see the fine buildings of the college, which now receives 
government degrees. As a matter of fact, the temple 
which seems to dominate that city is girdled with 
American institutions, and that city is being shaken 
from centre to circumference by this band of workers, 
following these different lines of Christian ministry. 
The more I rejoice in these signs of God’s blessing upon 
this work, the more I admire the faith and the heroism 
of the pioneers who went out with no facts achieved, 
with no history behind them, with nothing but their 
faith in Almighty God. It is an easy thing to believe 
in this work to-day; but in those days it called for men 
of a heroic mould. 

I wish to present to you two great facts in regard 
to this world in which we are living. If you should 
ask me, What is the biggest fact in the world to-day? 
I think I should say without hesitation, It is the de- 
cadence of the non-Christian religions, the fact that 
these old ethnic faiths, and some not so old, like Moham- 
medanism, are to-day honeycombed with doubt or 
actually tottering to a fall; that Buddhism has lost 
its hold upon the intelligent Japanese; that the issue 
in Japan to-day is no longer between Buddhism and 
Christianity, but Christianity and nothing; that the 
Japanese people, to a considerable extent leaving their 
old ideas, are drifting without faith or hope. The 
religious census of the Imperial University in Tokio 
is startling. Out of five thousand students a few less 
than three hundred subscribe themselves Buddhist: 
sixty-seven, I think, were Christians, and all the rest 
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said they were agnostics or atheists. Japan to-day is 
a great nation prospecting for a religion, peering into 
the different faiths of the world and trying to see whether 
any of them is suited to their needs, or whether they 
will invent a new religion, some eclectic system of their 
own. 

Pass over to China. We are witnessing to-day an 
amazing religious transformation in that empire, the 
most amazing in the history of the world. When the 
missionaries of the American Board went out to the 
Sandwich Islands in 1819, they found that the people 
had already thrown away their idols and welcomed 
them as teachers of a new faith. ‘That fact, that three 
hundred thousand people had thrown away their idols, 
created a sensation in America: money poured into the 
treasury of the Board, and workers offered themselves 
to meet the tremendous situation. That thing is being 
duplicated in China on a vastly larger scale—four 
hundred million people practically throwing away their 
idols. Yuan Shi Kai has established in the last three 
years not less than four thousand public schools in the 
capital province of Cheli alone. Where did he get 
his school buildings? He secured his buildings for the 
most part by taking possession of the idol temples, the 
Buddhist temples, and closeting the gods, either putting 
them behind a partition or calmly turning them out 
and converting the premises into a school-house. That 
happened again and again. They came to one place 
where nobody seemed to have much interest in religion, 
and so they calmly piled the gods in the market-place 
and set fire to them, and the people stood around, no- 
body objecting, so glad were they to have a school. 
In another place the agents of Yuan Shi Kai were even 
They took the images and dumped 
them into the river, and the people cheered their gods 
as they floated away, they were so glad to have schools 
in the community. Mr. Stanley of our mission at 
Pongchwang told me the other day that, at the last visit 
he made to acertain place where the people had been 
resisting this movement, he found the people busy in 
the centre of the town with pickaxes and shovels, digging 
a great hole. He asked, “What are you doing here?” 
“We are burying the gods.” “Burying the gods? 
What are you burying the gods for?” “We are going 
to have a school in the temple.’’ Of their own accord 
they had voted to abolish the gods and establish a school 
in the temple. The city of Canton, the largest in China, 
during this recent counter-revolution threw out all the 
idols in their temples and left just one as a historical 
memorial. That sort of thing is happening’ all over 
China to-day. Buddhism is dead in China. 

I think it is not saying too much even in regard to 
India, and even in regard to Turkey, that their religions 
are in a decadent condition, and that we are witnessing 
a world-wide breaking down of ancient religious systems. 
There can be but one greater fact than that, and that 
is the actual winning of this world to the principles and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Over against this fact I would place the proved 
adequacy of the Christian religion to meet the world’s 
deepest needs. After a century of experimentation, 
after many mistakes and some blunders, after feeling 
our way in many directions, there has been worked out 
what may now be called a science of Christian missions. 
We know our aim, and we know our method. We know 
what our approach should be to a given people. We 
understand whether it should be medicine or industry, 
or schools or direct evangelization, or all of those things 
combined. There has been worked out in a fairly satis- 
factory way a body of procedure and principles which 
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you will find embodied in the Edinburgh Conference 
reports; and there has been also such a demonstration 
of the success of wise methods that we feel we are on 
the right road, and that we are assured we can go into 
any non-Christian land and achieve a great success. 

’ In China during the last twelve years, since the Boxer 
uprising, more people have turned to Christianity than 
had been won in the last hundred years. Though six- 
teen thousand were put to death, that loss has been 
more than made good, and more than a hundred thousand 
new converts have been secured. Korea, of course, 
is a wonderful story. In practically only twenty-five 
years a church has been gathered of nearly two hundred 
thousand members, strong, aggressive, self-supporting, 
self-propagating. In India there is truly a great situa- 
tion. At this very moment they are holding in the city 
of Bombay the centennial exercises of the oldest mission 
of the American Board. When William Carey went 
to India in 1794, he labored for a number of years before 
he made a single convert. He was not allowed to land 
on British territory, on account of the opposition of the 
British East India Company. Our own missionaries 
were driven from the Bengal Province, and after great 
difficulty and protracted delay were at last allowed to 
establish themselves in Bombay. I stood on the spot 
on the bank of the Ganges River where William Carey 
baptized his first convert, and there President Hall of 
the William Carey College at Serampore said to me: 
“Here Carey baptized his first convert. Across the 
street there, just up the bank, is William Carey’s house.” 
He said, ‘‘While Carey was baptizing this man at this 
spot, his ears were filled with the lunatic shrieks of his 
wife, who had lost her reason out of sheer loneliness in 
that heathen land; and he heard also the wild ravings 
of his missionary companion, who had lost his reason 
out of sheer joy because they had at last made one con- 
vert,’”’ Standing on that spot, I was reminded of the 
remark of Henry Martyn, one of the early missionaries, 
who, as he sailed away from India, said, “If I should 
ever live to see one Hindu genuinely converted to Chris- 
tianity, it would be as great a miracle as though a man 
should rise from the dead.” Yet President Capen of 
the Board, and others who have gone out there to Bom- 
bay to engage in that ceremony, are in the midst of a 
company of over three million Christians in that country. 
Not only that, but the atmosphere of India has been 
so changed intellectually and spiritually that I may 
say that Christianity is in solution in the air, so that 
it needs only certain conditions, a certain conjunction 
of forces, to precipitate in any part of India a great 
Christian movement. 

We ought to-study- very carefully those mass move- 
ments which are occurring in India to-day. ‘The 
British census of India, taken two years ago, showed 
that during the preceding decade the gain in Christians 
in India had-been 33 per cent. over the whole country, 
and that in the Punjab the gain had been over 400 per 
cent. 

I wanted very much to see a mass movement actually 
moving, and, while in South India, I asked Mr. Jeffrey 
of our Madura missions to show me one. ‘ Well,” 
he said, “I am not taking over any villages at just this 
moment; but I took one over two weeks ago, and I would 
like to have you go and see the people.” We went 
there, and the whole village met us on the road with 
their Hindu band, great drums as big as barrels, and, 
with the other instruments, making a horrible din. The 
procession went down the road and turned into the 
hall. This building was so packed full of squatting, 
sweaty people that you could not have got another in 
with a shoe-horn. I could have thrown a pebble in, 
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and it never would have reached the floor. After great 
difficulty we stepped over their heads, between men and 
women and squalling babies, and finally got to the end 
of the hall. JI said to him: “Do you call this a Christian 
meeting? It is the most heathen sight I ever saw.” 
He said, “You wait.’ He held up his hand, and in- 
stantly a hush fell over the gathering and the band 
stopped. We engaged in silent prayer, and I could 
hear the people breathe. Then he introduced me in 
the native language, and told me in English what he 
had told them. He told me who they were, and the 
circumstances under which they had been gathered 
from the lowest caste of Hinduism. Friends, to stand 
up before a company like that and realize that two 
weeks before they were worshipping idols, following 
the abominable practices, and believing in that most 
pernicious social system, caste, and now that they were 
Christians—why, if a man could not preach on an occasion 
like that, he would have no preach in him. Afterwards 
I went around among their homes and asked them all 
the questions that I pleased. I made up my mind there 
were three motives back of the movement. ‘There is, 
first, the economic motive. These people were des- 
perately poor. They had been kicked down and out 
by the inhumanity, the brutality of the Brahmin system, 
and they had discovered that here were some people 
among them who were willing to help them up. Let 
us not scorn that motive. Has Christianity put nothing 
into our lives whereby we are glad to-day that we should 
scorn the motive of the man in India who wants more 
to eat and more clothes to his back? But there was 
also the intellectual motive. ‘These are ignorant people, 
for the most part, but they are’ innately shrewd: they 
are exceedingly practical, and they have made up their 
minds that there is nothing for them in idolatry, that 
the thing is essentially wrong, and that the missionary 
is essentially right. 

Then I clearly discerned the true spiritual motive, 


-a desire for peace with God. ‘These men who had been 


making long pilgrimages to the Ganges River, saving 
up their rupees for ten, fifteen, or twenty years that 
they might make the trip and wash away their sins in 
the muddy waters, who had been slashing themselves 
and doing all sorts of hideous things that they might 
get peace, one day found one standing among them 
who told them that peace is not to be obtained in that 
way, but by simple trust and obedience in a loving, 
heavenly Father. Do you wonder that they became 
Christians? 

Is it not apparent that we have entered upon a new 
era for this work, that a new fulness of time has dawned? 
On every side the non-Christian nations are awakening 
to a new intellectual and spiritual life. Increasingly 
is it evident that the work of foreign missions has passed 
from the individualistic to the nationalistic and racial 
basis. It is no longer a question of obtaining a few 
converts here and there, but of saving powerful nations 
and races. ‘The motive, however, must always remain 
the same,—the desire to share with those who need it 
most the blessings God hath poured out upon us through 
this Christian religion, the motive of unselfish service 
to all our fellow-men. ‘The call surely is for men and 
women of the spirit of Christ and of the early apostles 
who will go out among these backward people, spend 
their lives among them as their neighbors and friends, 
healing their diseases, filling their stomachs, educating 
their children, and all for the purpose of saving their 
souls and building them up into self-respecting, intel- 
ligent, prosperous, God-fearing communities. If you 
have men and women of this spirit, 1 can assure you 
there is plenty of room for them in the foreign field. 
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Don’t Cry—Smife! 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


The storms may come, the winds may blow, 
And life be cold the while; 

But sunshine drives the clouds away 

And makes all radiant our day— 
If we but smile. 


Then cast away your bitter frown 
And banish every guile; 

God’s in his heaven; His love is true, 

And all the world grows fair for you— 
If you but smile. 


Look out upon the tranquil sea, 
Spreading o’er many a mile; 

So stretches Love’s far-reaching arms 

To fend us from our wild alarms— 
If we but smile. 


Then smile, dear heart, and yet again; 
Trust heaven.and earth the while; 

Whate’er betide, God’s love is wide 

With hope and confidence beside,— 
So smile, dear, smile! 


Literature. 


Our INTELLECTUAL ATTITUDE IN AN AGE 
or Criticism. By Marion LeRoy Burton, 
President of Smith College. Boston: ‘The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25. net.—Dr. Burton 
wishes to offer intellectual clarity to people 
involved in doubt, especially to the youth 
of our colleges whose contact with an age of 
criticism has resulted in intellectual confusion 
with regard to the problems of religion. He 
recounts the destructive force of criticism 
in the near past, but proclaims the emer- 
gence of constructive tendencies. He cham- 
pions the fteedom of the intellect,—‘Any 
thinking person doubts at times.” Doubt 
may be the path to positive knowledge. The 
sudden emergence of modern conceptions on 
the rigid and static background of medieval 
knowledge makes it practically inevitable. 
Deeper yet, there is doubt because of the 
obvious limitations of man’s knowledge con- 
cerning self, God, and evil. The condition 
of advance from doubt is fearless and candid 
search for truth, in freedom from external 
authority of church and book, yet with that 
freedom which defers to the rational truth 
given in the permanence and stability of our 
world. With this intellectual attitude Dr. 
Burton approaches the Christian faith. The 
source of Christian truth, he holds, is in 
Jesus. At this point there is much that 
gratifies feeling, but fails to be discriminat- 
ing thought. The modern reader of our 
Gospels will certainly not think that the 
preaching of Jesus was the communication of 
truth unknown to the prophets and the seers 
before him. Dr. Burton does not adequately 
distinguish Jesus as a vehicle of religious ideas, 
and Jesus as a power of religious stimulation. 
His real meaning in this chapter has been 
better expressed by a page of Theodore 
Parker (Cent. Ed. III. 156). Dr. Burton 
then proceeds to show what on these terms 
the modern Christian believes, and his exposi- 
tion is powerfully expressed and congenial to 
the liberal Christian, except where he slips 
back into traditional expressions once dog- 
matic in meaning, though now for him the 
natural rhetoric of enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation. Reword the sermons of Minot 
Savage with conventional inherited forms, 
and we have in general this kind of liberal 
theology. So the world gets on. By and 
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by we shall all be reading Theodore Parker’s 
Sermons of Religion as the utterance of a 
Church Father, and then there will be a gain 
in profundity of thought and discrimination 
in thought with even larger access of religious 
emotion. 


THE WoLF or Gussio. By Josephine 
Preston Peabody, Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.10 net.—By each book 
that she has put out, whether it has inter- 
preted the mind of childhood, brought visions 
of. the spacious days of great Elizabeth, or 
given wings-to imagination in order to dis- 
close the hidden things of common life, Mrs. 
Marks has proved herself again the true 
poet, one born to open the eyes of duller 
neighbors, to make pulses beat more quickly 
by gleams of beauty or some thrill of ex- 
pression, and to attune other hearts to the 
harmonies of a simpler, more just, more 
loving brotherhood among men. No poet 
has felt more truly that beauty and truth 
are one, that they are the eternal hope in 
the heart, the eternal goal towards which 
men ate urged by their common nature. 
Her work has deepened with her maturity, 
and the simplicity and directness of its 
appeal is a combination of genuine, passionate 
human sympathy and restrained, exquisite 
workmanship. In the new volume she has 
a dramatic subject, Saint Francis, humble 
and loving among his villagers; the villagers, 
harried by fear of poverty and concerned 
for their future; the robbers, bitter and ruth- 
less in their necessities; King Louis, driven 
by inward impulse; the Wolf, blindly long- 
ing to be not wolf, but-man,—these are the 
dramatis persone whose drama is played 
out on Holy Night, when creatures may speak, 
and when, if ever, selfishness is transformed. 
A new book by a true poet, once recognized, 
needs only announcement; for lovers of real 
lasting literature know their own and claim 
it with joy. 


MarriIAGE AND Divorce. By John 
Haynes Holmes. (The Art of Life Series, 
Edward Howard Griggs, editor.) New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 50 cent net.—Mr. Holmes 
finds that in a world of change the institu- 
tion of marriage is not exempt from the 
influences of transformation. He cannot as- 
sent to the ecclesiastical view that marriage 
is a sacrament and indissoluble, or to Dr. 
Adler’s view, based on social ethics, allowing 
separation, but never divorce. On the other 
hand he rejects the extreme individualism 
of Ellen Key and Bernard Shaw, which 
favors the freest divorce in order that the 
development of personality may be un- 
restricted. Against the latter he pleads the 
facts that marriage is a social institution, and 
that, in general, the extension of social con- 
trol means the expansion, not the repression, 
of personality. The essence of marriage is 
spiritualized sex-attraction or love, and is 
therefore individualistic at the outset; but 
in the union of lives we have a social tact in 
which society has a vital interest. Society 
should prevent the marriage of the unfit, 
prescribe the preparation for family responsi- 
bilities, require legalization by a civil cere- 
mony. The corollary is that marriage 
should be ended legally when it has been 
ended morally, though the process of divorce 
should be made solemn and difficult. “I 
believe,’’ says Mr. Holmes, “that the in- 
stincts which have prompted the formation 
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of the union may be safely trusted to safe- 
guard its continuance.”’ 


HEROINES OF MODERN RELIGION. Edited 
by Warren Dunham Foster. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Company.—The first vol- 
ume in a series of books about famous 
women, Heroines.of Modern Progress, proved 
to be, as we are told by the editor, some- 
thing more than a record of what ten brilliant 
women -had accomplished for the cause of 
womanhood and the race: it was an inspira- 
tion to others. The present book ought to 
be no less influential in showing how women, 
moved by ideals of self-surrender to a great 
purpose and a deep religious impulse, tran- 
scend the limits of intellectual belief, and 
stand together for the rights of the spiritual 
side of man. ‘The ten women here presented 
are Anne Hutchinson, Susannah Wesley, 


.Elizabeth Ann Seton, Lucretia Mott, Fanny 


Crosby, Sister Dora, Hannah Whitall Smith, 
Frances Ridley Havergal, Ramabai, and 
Maud Ballington Booth, whose winning face 
glows from the frontispiece of the book. 
These women teach lessons of brave sincerity, 
all the more effective because they have 
thought little of themselves and much of 
others. 


Our MopgErRN Dest To IsrazL. By EB. C. 
Baldwin, Ph.D. Sherman French & Com- 
pany. $1.25.—It presents a rapid survey of 
the contributions by the prophets, priests, 
and sages of Israel to the life of modern times. 
The scope and character of the work are well 
indicated by the fact that the author, a pro- 
fessor of English literature, writes from the 
standpoint of a layman forlaymen. He does 
not pretend to increase the knowledge of the 
subject, but to render more available to the 
average man the results of specialists. The 
viewpoint of the book is historical and con- 
structively critical. On the whole, the book 
is well proportioned, in spite of the fact that 
fifteen pages are given to a comparison of 
Ezekiel’s Holy State with Plato’s Republic, 
whereas Deutero-Isaiah gets only two pages, 
and less than a page is devoted to the 
explanation of Job. Criticism might also 
be made in some of the items and transitions 
of Old Testament thought; but, in the main, 
the author’s impressions are sound, and his 
results stated in a convenient and readable 
form. Young people and group readers in 
Bible study should find this little book very 
useful. lL. W. 


THE Facts ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. By 
William Allan Neilson, Ph.D., and Ashley 
Horace Thorndike, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 60 cents.—In this 
summary of what we know about Shakes- 
peare, the documentary records and early 
traditions of his life have been supplemented 
by information regarding the times and scenes 
amid which he lived, the literature he read, 
and the theatres for which he worked. The 
chronology of the plays has assisted in a 
careful study of Shakespeare’s own develop- 
ment, and the concluding chapter defines the 
general impression made by the man and 
his work, The writers have proceeded 
through this programme in scholarly fashion, 
examining closely all available data that 
throws light on the life or personality of the 
great dramatist. They have put their study 
into interesting form, and produced a con- 
venient and useful book which gives a pict- 
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ure of the times in which Shakespeare lived 
and wrote, as well as an estimate of his record 
and achievements. 
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Sis Wirnin. By Harriet Hobson. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co.—Sis, 
voted ‘‘creepy, crawly queer,’ in the Found- 
lings’ Home, wherein this tale of complicated 
human nature begins, is the psychical power- 
house whence proceed the various influences 
that mould characters and events in this 
dramatic tale. The theme is unusual. 
Diantha, the interesting young woman of 
the drama, is writing a novel, and she finds, 
dawning upon her by degrees, that she is 
writing a true story, piercing mysteries that 
lie close about her, reading with unerring 
certainty hidden secrets of character, and 
foreseeing events while yet they appear un- 
heralded. ‘‘Thinking people are just be- 
ginning to realize that there is a great un- 
explored world all around us,’’ and the ex- 
cursions into this unexplored world have 
much to do with the gradual development of 
the plot and its outcome. ‘This interest 
must make up, to the reader, for lack of 
skill in character drawing and general con- 
struction. 


The Home University Library. 


Five new volumes of the Home University 
Library, published by Henry Holt & Co., 
illustrate anew the value and availability of 
the series. In Euripides and his Age Gil- 
bert Murray contributes a delightful study 
of the great poet and thinker, making clear, 
first, something of the tradition of thought in 
which Euripides was reared, and how he 
expressed it and reacted against it, and then 
showing how he obeyed the laws of Greek 
tragedy at the same time he liberated its 
spirit. One need not be a scholar to enjoy 
these chapters, which give the reader a 
definite impulse to return once more to the 
reading of the plays themselves. Shelley, 
Godwin, and their Circle, by H. M. Brails- 
ford, M.A., follows the process by which 
the glowing assurances of the French Revolu- 
tion were transmuted in a generation to the 
prayer and the clouded vision of Shelley’s 
Hellas. In 1789 Dr. Price preached the 
famous discourse to his non-conformist 
radicals, believing that democracy had al- 
ready triumphed, that human perfectibility 
was established, and that war and dissen- 
sion had been abolished. Between the ser- 
mon and the poem the story is told. An 
addition to the scientific books of the library 
is Nerves, in which Prof. David Fraser 
Harris of Dalhousie University explains in 
non-technical language the place and powers 
of the nervous system. It is an exposition 
of the capabilities and peculiarities of the 
nervous system, both interesting and illumi- 
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nating, and the reader may gain from it 
some useful hints for himself. Sir John 
Murray gives, in The Ocean, a general ac- 
count of the science of the sea. He explores 
the depths of the ocean, treats of its various 
qualities, its plants and animals and marine 
deposits, and concludes with a chapter on 
the geospheres, which is likely to arouse a 
desire to know more of the great matters 
to which it points. Last among the recent 
instalment of new books in this series is a 
volume on Co-partnership and Profit-sharing, 
by Aneurin Williams, who has given a great 
part of his time for twenty years to this 
movement, which he believes, with reason, 
to be destined to do in the industrial world 
what the introduction of constitutional 
rights has done in government. The possi- 
bilities of co-partnership are clearly seen and 
plainly stated with instances from England, 
France, and the United States. There is 
no doubt that there is a popular interest in 
the subject now, ready to listen to the argu- 
ments that a few years ago seemed to fall on 
deaf ears. 


Miscellaneous. 


Pilgrim Press of Boston will publish, early 
this spring (1914), a book of about 300 pages, 
entitled Shall I Drink? by Joseph Henry 
Crooker, the author of the two books, The 
Church of To-day and The Church of To- 
morrow, which were received so favorably 
by the public. This new book, by Dr. 
Crooker, is the result of many years of study 
and observation. It discusses the problem 
of intemperance from a somewhat fresh point 
of view, and in an interesting and instructive 
manner, clear in statement, earnest in spirit, 
but without fanaticism, and with a wide 
survey of important facts from scientific 
laboratories, insurance observations, medical 
records, and industrial experiences. It will 
contain about a score cf attractive and in- 
structive colored charts and diagrams. 


Sturgis & Walton publish two companion 
volumes intended to provide in convenient 
form such selections from the Old Testament 
as will afford an acquaintance with the won- 
derful literature it contains, and also promote 
the study of English. Readings from the Old 
Testameni contains stories, poems, nature de- 
scriptions, and character studies, presented 
in acomplete and connected form. They fur- 
nish a common ground on which all children 
may unite without introducing any ques- 
tions of religious belief. ‘The compiler, Louise 
Emery Tucker, believes strongly in the use of 
strong, simple words and phrases, such as one 
finds in the English Bible. The selections 
have been so classified and arranged in sec- 
tions as to make them convenient for use 
in the class-room or for assembly reading 
at morning exercises or for home reading, 
The companion volume, The Old Testament 
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Phrase Book, has brought together the more 
striking short passages and the more il- 
luminating of its similes, metaphors, and 
descriptive phrases, classified for effective 
use in class-room work in English. Here 
are phrases that have furnished inspiration 
to all the greatest English writers,—phrases 
illustrative of the common things in nature 
and in every-day life, phrases with which 
everybody should be familiar. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more perosting & ane helpful ed the many explana- 
tions of rps and by thi Lops oo Pen, so often 
used in these lessons. - GUILD. 

Tuckerman School boson, Mase yt jel $4 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian ake 10 Sentral 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Caaries Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


OLD with simplicity and insight, a rich 


humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. bss ot oe 


T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was— a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily hisdaughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It is a book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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4 Parx Street, Boston 


The housing problem is one of the complex and difficult social 
problems which nearly every growing town andcityin America is 
facing to-day. England is solving it in a measure with its garden 
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Then, too, by the introduction of theco-partnership principle it has 
there become possible for the wage-earner to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of owning his own house, without the danger of losing the 
whole or a part of his investment should his work take him perma- 
nently tosome other locality. Co-partnershipin housing hasyet to 
be triedin the United States, but there is reason to believe it will be 
as successful here asin England. This Bulletin is an important 
| contribution to the literature of the movement in America. 
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The Dome, 
Sleepy Land. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Here is the boat for Sleepy Land, 
Ready to sail on the twilight sea, 

Softly slipping up to the strand, 
Waiting for you and me. 


What shall we take to Sleepy Land, 

To comfort our souls as we sail along? 
A woolly blanket in either hand, 

And a little crooning song. 


Who steers the boat to Sleepy Land? 
Ah, ’tis a fluttering fairy crew; 

The Sandman’s always in command, 
And a little dream or two. 


We are drifting fast to Sleepy Land, 
All in the dusky starlit air, 

A murmurous sound on the shining strand— 
O baby, we are there! 


The Playmate. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


“Good-bye, Julie, good-bye,’’ said Annette. 

“Good-bye, Julie. I wish J didn’t have 
to go to school this pleasant day,’ added 
Celia. 

So said Julie’s two sisters. 

“JT wish I could go,” six-year-old Julie 
answered; and she watched, a little wistfully, 
the fat black pony Fanny and the wicker 
cart holding her two sisters disappear around 
the corner. It would be a good many hours 
before they would reappear she knew; and, 
in the mean time, what would she do with 
herself? 

It was a pleasant day, as her sister had said. 
Lake Michigan gleamed in the sunlight and 
lapped gently the soft white sand. Should 
she go to the shore and dig wells? That was 
stupid all alone. Everything seemed stupid 
to do alone that morning. 

“T wish,” she said aloud, “‘that I had a 
playmate just the size of me, too little to go 
to school for all day. I’d like her to have 
hair as black as Snow-white’s, eyes as blue 
as the lake, and to wear a blue dress the color 
of her eyes, and white beads, and every day 
white stockings and black pumps, like my 
best ones. And her name would be Lucy 
Gray.” 

She sighed a little. Was it a fancy, or 
did she hear an answering sigh and a faint 
rustle behind her? Had a playmate come? 

“JT mustn’t look around,” she thought, 
her heart beating quickly. ‘‘She’d vanish, 
if she’s there. Lucy is a magic child.” 

“Do you want to see our garden?” she 
said, leading the way and holding her eyes 
as steady as a soldier’s on parade. ‘“‘That 
is a nice place to play. Don’t you like this 
honey-suckle bush? Let’s stand by it a 
minute and listen to the bees. It is a fac- 
tory, you know, and the bees are weaving 
cloth. We can’t see it now, but at night 
they put out pieces as big as my handker- 
chief all over the grass for the fairies to 
gather. When I get up early enough, I see 
the thin webs all over the lawn.” 

Lucy said nothing; but chatterbox Julie 
was content to talk if some one would listen, 
and now she half-believed that some one 
was listening. 

“Here’s the pansy bed; and I must pick 
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off the faded pansies, for mother says that 
makes more blossoms. You needn’t help 
because you are a visitor. If you look about, 
perhaps you will see the toad that lives in 
the garden. He is really a prince, I’m sure 
of that, and I’m trying to disenchant him. 
I’ve sprinkled him several times already with 
nine drops of running water, and said,— 

““‘Appear in your true form, O noble 
prince,’ but that doesn’t seem to be the 
right charm. Perhaps nine drops of dew 
would be better,—it must be nine something, 
—what do you think?”’ 

Lucy had now become so real that Julie 
turned as she spoke; and, lo! Lucy van- 
ished. 

But she came again the next day. Julie 
felt her near as soon as the pony-cart and 
her sisters disappeared. That day they 
played flower dolls all the morning under the 
willow-tree. Julie left a doughnut for Lucy 
under the tree when she was called to her 
dinner; and, when she ran out again, the 
doughnut was gone! 

“T believe Julie is happier,’ her mother 
said to her grandmother a few days later. 
“When we first came to the suburbs, she 
seemed so lonely when her sisters were at 
school that I was quite uneasy. Now she 
seems perfectly content to play alone, and 
chatters as if she had a playmate.” 

“And all her talk is of charms and fairies. 
She is not unlike a fairy herself, or a bit of 
thistle-down. I wish the child were more 
robust and had more appetite. I found she 
had left a nice hot cooky under the willow 
yesterday. In my day children did not 
despise hot cookies. But she does seem 
happier lately.” 

Julie was happy. Old games had a new 
zest when she shared them with Lucy. First 
every morning she must walk along the top 
of the low stone wall that surrounded the 
grounds. The wall had called to her before 
Lucy came; but she had never dared attempt 
it till she felt Lucy behind, and even so little 
shivers ran up her back and down again 
from the beginning of the walk to the end. 
However, it must be done; it was a charm 
against lightning, and of lightning Julie was 
afraid; but no lightning could strike her 
home on the days she had encircled it. Then 
there were the pets to feed, the pansy bed to 
tend, and the whole garden to examine, to 
see what flowers had opened that morning. 
Lucy could tell in what flowers a fairy had 
slept and on what errands flew butterfly and 
bee. 

Lucy seemed shy of the house, and the 
first rainy day Julie missed her playmate; 
but she soon learned that, when she was alone 
in the play-room, if she opened the window 
over the porch, sat in the middle of the room, 
her face buried in her lap, and wished hard, 
presently she would feel Lucy there. It was 
just by a “feel” that she always recognized 
Lucy’s presence,—a warm, pleasant “feel,” 
likealightin the room. The room was cosier 
when Lucy was there, and even the raindrops 
had a friendJy sound. 

If a step was heard on the stairs, Julie 
quickly opened the window for Lucy to 
escape; for to no one had she ever spoken 
of her playmate. Not to her sisters, they 
would laugh; not to the cook, though she 
scolded her tor leaving doughnuts and cookies 
under trees, and gave her lunches with a less 
liberal hand; not to her grandmother, who 
told her fairy tales; not even to her mother, 
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when she tucked her in bed; yet Lucy was 
now almost as real as they. Julie had but to 
wish for her, and Lucy was there, the quiet, 
gentle little comrade, who never said ‘‘ No,” 
and vanished only when Julie turned to look 
at her. Once gone, she returned no more 
that day, but the next day she would come. 

One afternoon Annette and Celia returned 
jubilant from school. They threw their 
school-books.on the table, caught little Julie, 
and danced her about. 

“No more school this summer, Julie,”’ said 
Celia. 

“And, best of all, when it opens in the fall, 
you can go! School is going to move 
nearer. No more mornings alone. What 
do you think of that, little sister?” Annette 
asked. 

What did she think? Julie did not know. 
Lucy Gray came no more. 


The Washington Birthday Lesson. 


A cold is a bad thing to have at any time, 
but a cold just before a holiday seems a 
double calamity! It may not be a bad 
thing, on the whole, to get out of a day at 
school, but to miss a holiday! 

Dick Hardy stood at the door on the morn- 
iug of the twenty-first of February. His 
throat felt undeniably queer, and his head 
was funny, too. But to-morrow was the 
birthday of George Washington, a holiday, 
and the day of the baseball match! He had 
been promised that he might go with Walter, 
his elder brother, and see it all through. 
He had never seen a ball game right through 
before. This might have been because he 
had only seen the game through a hole in the 
fence, and there’s always some selfish boy 
pulling you away to look himself. 

“Dicky, dear,’”’ called his mother. 
must put on your comforter now! 
quarter to nine.” 

Dicky seized his comforter and began to 
wind it round and round his own throat with 
his own hands. His mother had a way of 
seeing what he was thinking about when she 
put it on. 

But he nearly strangled himself in his 
haste, and she had to do it after all. Just 
as he foresaw she would, she stopped and 
looked searchingly at him. 

“You’re hot, dear!” she said, laying her 
cool hand against his burning cheek. ‘I’m 
keeping Mary at home to-day, her cold is 
so bad, Perhaps you’d better stay, too.” 

“No, mother,’ said Dicky, fearing for 
to-morrow. “I’m—I’m quite all right.” 

Seeing that she still looked at him doubt- 
fully, he swaggered,— 

“T’m feeling—fine!” 

He had his way and went to school. But 
his throat grew queerer and his head funnier 
—at least that was how he described his 
symptoms to himself. 

The teacher made the morning quite 
pleasant for the members of her class. She 
let them sing patriotic songs—Dicky couldn’t 
manage even a line, though—and recite 
patriotic “‘pieces,’’ and at last they rested 
while she talked to them about George 
Washington. 

“He simply told the truth,” she said. 
‘He didn’t try to reason it out till he per- 
suaded himself that he needn’t. He did 
not”— here she looked at a little girl,f{who 
quickly looked at the floor,—‘he7did aot say: 


“You 
It’s a 
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‘Well, the tree’s cut, and it can’t be helped. 
My telling all about it won’t mend it!’ 
No: he was asked a question, and he an- 
swered the truth.” 

“But sometimes it’s kind to say a wrong 
story,” said one very argumentative little 
girl. ‘Suppose there’s only one piece of cake, 
and you’re company, and they say: ‘Do 
you want it?’ Is it wrong to say ‘No,’ so 
that some one else can get it?” 

The teacher smiled. 

“A hostess usually says, ‘Will you have a 
piece of cake, Marjorie?’”’ was her reply, 
“and then you can answer truthfully, ‘No, 
thank you.’”’ 

“And then she thinks you don’t want it, 
and it’s all right,” said Dicky, suddenly. 

“And she thinks a story,’”’ retorted Mar- 
jorie, triumphantly. ‘‘Isn’t it as bad for 
her to think a story, as for you to say one?” 

The teacher crossed abruptly over to look 
at the goldfish. Then she turned to her 
class again. 

“A story can’t be a story unless the person 
telling it or thinking it knows it isn’t the 
truth,” she said. “But you don’t have to 
worry about what other people think—only 
about what you say. And I hope you'll 
none of you ever tell any kind of a lie, white 
or black!” 

“No, ma’am, we won’t,” chorused the class, 
earnestly. It was really necessary to set 
her mind at rest, for it was nearly twelve 
o’clock and she had a way of enthusiastically 
forgetting the time—sometimes. 

The next morning Dicky’s throat was 
astonishingly queer, and his head extraor- 
dinarily funny. But so strong was the 
little fellow’s will, and so keen his desire to 
go with Walter, that he rose and dressed, 
with some assistance from the said Walter, 
and even tried to eat his breakfast. Mother, 
luckily, was not at the table. She was with 
Mary, and so Dicky hoped to get off safely. 

But, just as Walter was tying the com- 
forter on, their mother came into the room. 

“Dicky, is your throat all right?” she 
asked anxiously. 

Dicky made no reply. 

“Why, look what a color he has!”’ cried 
Walter. ‘Did you ever see him look better?” 

“Tt’s his throat that matters,’ said his 
mother. “Dicky, dear, if itisn’t quite right, 
you must stay at home.” 

Dicky shook his head. That might mean 
anything. 

“We've not much time, 
the practice,” urged Walter. 
after him, mother!” 

“Why doesn’t he speak?” said*the mother, 
coming to Dicky and laying her hand on his 
cheek. ‘Oh, how warm he is!” 

“So’s the stove, and he’s been sitting by 
it,” explained Walter. 

“Well, if you’re all right, you may go,” 
said Mrs. Hardy, kneeling down in front of 
Dicky. ‘Sure, dear?” 

Dicky looked at her. And then he thought 
that, if George Washington’s mother had 
looked at him like that, George wouldn’t 
have told her a lie. 

It was ahard struggle fora monent, then 
he said, huskily,— 

“My froat’s a little—queer—an’ my 
head’s funny; but I’m all right!” 

Mrs. Hardy scarcely heard the last words. 
She was examining the back of the ‘‘froat,” 
and the verdict followed swiftly upon the 
_ examination. 


if we’re to see 
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“He can’t go, Walter,” she said, firmly. 

Then the oddest thing happened. He 
didn’t want to go! He let his mother un- 
dress him, and put him into a warm bed, with 
a deep sigh of relief. Now that the fight 
was over, he knew it had been hard work to 
fight. He was quite glad to be lying down 
flat and soon he dropped off to sleep. 

“Good thing you took it in time,” said 
the doctor that evening. ‘“‘Another day 
would have made it pretty serious. He’ll 
be all right soon, now.”’ 

Then Dicky knew that he was very glad 
George Washington had set him so good an 
example.—Frances Harmer, in the Church- 
man. 


” 


Kingliness of Service. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


“Ah, to be prince!” sighed the boy. “Oh, for the popular 
crown. 


Surely, the king’s highway knoweth no thorn nor frown.” 


“Boy,” said the ruler benign; 
throne; 
Rarer the paths of ease that lead to the conqueror’s own. 


“rare are the sceptre and 


“He that would feast with the king must with his soldiers 
be fed. 

He that would lead and command, first must obey and be 
led. 


“He is a hero that tries: kingdoms and thrones are his fief. 
Willing for service he reigns: gladly men call him their 
chief.” 


Cats as Clocks. 


When Betty and Belinda went down 
to the shore to play, they forgot there was 
anything else in the world besides stretches 
of white sand, that glistened in the sun 
like millions of jewels,—high castles with 
windows in them, and deep wells all around, 
—two little tin pails, one yellow and one 
blue, and two scarlet spades. Other things, 
such as mother and home and the hour 
for dinner, were quite forgotten. 

And, when mother told the twins that 
they must think about dinner time, and 
come home then, both little maids looked 
quite forlorn. 

“Can’t think of dinner when we’re build- 
ing castles,’ objected Belinda, ‘‘and there’s 
no town clock down on the sand to strike 
and let us know.” 

“No big clock,” lisped Betty, forlornly. 

“How would it do to take Mrs. Bink’s 
black cat, Billy, down with you?” sug- 
gested Uncle Noel from an easy-chair on 
the veranda. 

“A cat isn’t a clock!” 
her uncle loftily. 

“No, but Billy Binks could tell pretty 
nearly when the clock was going to strike 
twelve, if you looked into his big, green 
eyes.” 

“Tell us how?’ coaxed Betty. And 
the two little girls perched themselves on 
the arms of their uncle’s chair. 

“Tf you looked into Billy’s eyes in the 
dark, the green part would be almost covered 
by the black pupil; and, if you held him 
in a strong light and looked, the black 
part would be only a tiny slit in the green. 

“Tf you took Billy down to the shore 
in the morning, the black pupil of his eye 
would be quite large; and, as the sun gets 
higher in the sky, and stronger, it would 
grow smaller, till at twelve o’clock, Billy’s 
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eyes would be all green, except for a tiny 
slit of black. Of course, it’s only on a 
sunshiny day when there’s plenty of light 
that you could use Billy Bink’s eyes for 
a clock,” finished Uncle Noel, laughing. 

“Billy Binks doesn’t like building castles 
on the sand, and wouldn’t stay,” insisted 
Belinda. ‘So I think, Betty, we’ll have 
to remember about uncle’s story by watch- 
ing the sun instead; and, when it gets up 
high, high in the sky, we’ll know it’s time 
to come home to dinner.”’ 

So, after uncle’s story about the ‘‘Cat 
Clock,” Betty and Belinda thought of 
something else besides sand castles and 
spades and pails—it was the big, round, 
yellow sunball up in the blue sky. And 
they were always home in time for dinner.— 
H. Margaret Fairlie, in the Sunbeam. 


Jamie’s mother was reading a story to him. 
“And so Tommy went out to the moor,” 
she read. ‘‘What is the moor, Jamie?” 
asked mamma. ‘‘A moo-er!’’ answered 
Jamie, thoughtfully: ‘‘why, I should s’pose 
it was a cow!’’—Youth’s Companion. 


When little Philip and his mother took 
a trip to the mountains, the car was so 
crowded that there were only two vacant 
seats facing each other. She placed Philip 
on one seat and sat down opposite, saying, 
“Mamma will ride backward, as it does 
not make her sick.’” Philip immediately be- 
gan to cry, and the mother, much alarmed, 
asked if he were sick. ‘‘No,’’ sobbed Philip, 
“but I don’t want you to go backward, 
mamma: I want to go to the same place that 
you go.”—Hlarper’s Magazine. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such ae (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried, 


Presiwent, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 

Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Acent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty atm of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of ¢ 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

Presiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
CLERK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT: 
TreasureR, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, 
Drrecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. dee 

De Normandie, George W, Fox, Nathaniel T. ler, 

Miss Georgiana Mermill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, 

Robert Gould Shaw. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
279 Tremont , Boston. 
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Unitarianism in Canada. 


BY W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


IV. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 


This is the great central city of Canada— 
the Chicago of Western Canada, it is some- 
times called. It has grown in area and 
population with extraordinary rapidity. 
Winnipeg is the gateway inwards of the 
farmer, the gateway outwards of the prod- 
uct of his labors. Its industrial and financial 
importance in Canada can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. In 1871 the population was 
241; in 1913, 200,000. Here, if anywhere 
in the Dominion, there should exist a strong 
and active Unitarian church. The move- 
ment has had its ups and downs; and the 
weakness of some of our missionary methods 
has been revealed. The American Uni- 
tarian Association recently rendered great 
and genuine services to Winnipeg. 
placed Rev. Horace Westwood in charge 
of _ the movement, and contributed so 
handsomely to the building fund that a 
beautiful and well-planned church has 


been erected within a year of his settle- 


ment as minister. There is still a debt 
on the building which some English 
Unitarians may like to assist in clearing 
off. 

The dedication services were held on 
Sunday, October 19. There were nearly 
200 present at the morning service, upwards 
of 150 in the evening. A more attentive 
and earnest congregation no one could 
have wished to address: the devotional 
services were marked by a quiet reverence. 
The members of the congregation, in public 
and in private, spoke in the warmest terms 
of Mr. Westwood’s ministry; and he 
seemed to me admirably fitted for the 
position which he occupies. I visited the 
Sunday-school and gave a brief address 
to the scholars and the teachers: Mr. E. T. 
Steinthal (son of the late revered minister 
of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester) is 
superintendent. Now that there is a hall 
and class-rooms, the Sunday-school is sure 
to grow. I may add that by using a carriage 
I was enabled to visit the Icelandic Uni- 
tarian church in Winnipeg before the con- 
clusion of the Sunday evening service, 
and there also to deliver a short address. 
On Monday evening a Thanksgiving supper 
in the church hall was largely attended. 
It was delightful to hear the officers and 
several members of the congregation speak 
of the interest and value of Unitarianism 
to their thought and life. 

In the afternoon of October 20 a meet- 
ing of representatives was held, when it 
was decided to form a Canadian Unitarian 
conference or society for the diffusion 
and support of the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity throughout the Dominion. 
The formation of such an organization has 
been spoken of for some time past, and 
I believe it will in time prove of great service 
in Canada. Dr. Hersey (of Montreal) 
was elected president, Mr. W. P. Hinton 
(formerly of Ottawa), chairman of Com- 
mittee; Mr. E. J. Ransom, treasurer; 
and Rey. Horace Westwood, secretary. 

I was the guest on Saturday, October 18, 
of the Women’s Canadian Club at a specially 
arranged luncheon, attended by three or 
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four hundred of the leading women in 
Winnipeg, when I gave an address on 
“Educational and Social Work in London.” 
It was one of the most interesting and 
striking meetings I have ever attended, 
and I was glad of the opportunity given 
me of speaking to such a fine gathering of 
Canadian women. 

The newspapers gave excellent reports 
of the Unitarian services, as well as of 
the women’s meeting. Some observations 
about compulsory edtication led to a con- 
troversy between the opposing newspapers, 
both of whom claimed me as a supporter! 
I had to disavow any desire to advise or 
criticise the people of the Province of Mani- 
toba: they could draw their own inferences, 
and apply them as they considered wise 
and right. 


REVIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


Reviewing the whole situation, it seems 
to me that the Unitarian movement in 
Western Canada is one of large opportunity 
and great promise, but as yet of compara- 
tively small fulfilment. The seed-sowing 
done by the Rev. F. W. Pratt has been in 
many ways admirable. No one, I imagine, 
could have worked with a more whole- 
hearted conviction of the importance and 
worth of our Unitarian principles and faith 
than he has displayed. But there are 
too many loose ends to the strings that 
hold the Unitarian movement together in 
several places in Western Canada. With 
the possible exception of Calgary and 
Winnipeg the foundations are not yet 
very firmly laid. 

Concentration and consolidation are re- 
quired all along the line. If a settled 
minister were placed at Victoria, Vancouver, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw, and 
Winnipeg, later on perhaps also at Sas- 
katoon, each minister being required, as 
a condition of receiving a grant, to engage 
in a certain anount of Unitarian missionary 
work in the district within a reasonable 
distance of the city in which he lived, there 
would soon, I believe, be signs of permanent 
progress in Western Canada. The newly- 
formed Conference of Unitarian Churches 
in Canada may gradually be in a position 
to render helpful counsel in opening up 
new centres, and in encouraging and 
strengthening existing movements. 

As I travelled from place to place in 
Western Canada, I gradually became con- 
vinced that, if half a dozen able, zealous, 
sensible Unitarian ministers, not too old 
to learn, would go out to Western Canada 
in the spirit of apostles and pioneers, they 
would succeed, with hard work, in establish- 
ing self-supporting congregations in the 
course of a very few years. Are there no 
young men in the Unitarian ministry with 
the adventurous spirit of the pioneer ready 
to offer themselves for service in Western 
Canada, prepared to take the risks which 
the farmer and the ordinary man of business 
are compelled to take when they resolve 
to settle in a new country? 

The pressing need of the movement is, 
therefore, the discovery of half a dozen 
earnest, capable ministers, prepared to 
go out to the West in the spirit of pioneers 
in the new communities that are growing 
up so rapidly. A suggestion made by Mr. 
Pratt is worthy of consideration; namely, 
that, as an experiment, a few of the leading 
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Unitarian congregations might try to dis- 
cover a young man prepared to offer himself 
for the missionary field, and provide him 
with the necessary training and equipment. 


The Land without a Sky. 


BY A COLONIST. 


The other night I climbed the little hill 
behind the Canadian town in which I live. 
Few of the townspeople climb it: they walk 
the streets, and haunt the picture shows, and 
throng to see the games, but they do not 
climb the hill. I stood on the summit and 
looked around me with a lifting and exalta- 
tion oftheheart. The air I breathed was pure 
and fresh and life-giving. I looked to the 
south over the smoke of factories, and I saw 
the sea, blue and calm, and the islands in it. 
I saw the curving of the shore and the tor- 
tuous inlets by which rivers at their mouths 
opened a passage for the tide, and above all 
was spread the vault of sky. The sun had 
set, not even a wisp of cloud was in the 
heavens; but to the north, just above where 
it had set, there glowed a splendid light, that 
began as primrose, slowly turned to lemon, 
then darkened into orange. It breathed a 
spirit of loveliness and peace ineffable. I 
thanked God for the sky. 

Then I thought on the people below me, 
the same people that have taken possession 
of this land of noble distances, and are, day 
by day, with infinite toil, conquering it for 
the use of man. They have many gifts, 
many virtues. They are the strenuous sons 
of strenuous sires. They labor much, and 
they love, and they are kind, and yet in some 
ways they are strangely lacking. I realized 
wherein they were deficient: as I thought 
upon them, it came to me that they had no 
sky. From the Pacific to the last cape upon 
which the restless Atlantic beats they live 
under the mighty arch of it; some, nay, 
many of them, behold with joy the heavens 
and the stars; but I was thinking of their 
souls. ‘These live in a land which has no 
sky. I do not speak of all, but I do speak 
of the mass, the multitude of the dwellers 
in this land. Their eyes are bent upon the 
ground, lest by chance they should miss any 
outcrop of gold. They are worshippers of 
material power, vainglorious admirers and 
supporters of a swollen imperialism. ‘The 
cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 


|riches have entangled and destroyed their 


souls. Of anything that is signified by the 
ideal that is inward and holy and simple 
they have yet to learn. 

They have few avenues of escape out of 
their daily round of life. Here and there 
some few faithful souls have found the charm 
and mystery and enlargement of music; but 
for the most part the churches, which ought 
to be the ministers of music to their souls, 
drug and debase them with anthems of a 
weak and cloying sweetness. In most of 
the church choirs vulgarity sits enthroned. 
There is no painting: there is no architecture. 
Here and there an art gallery makes its 
appearance: here and there a fine church 
lifts its head. But I feel that so far art, 
with its shy sweetness and ineffable charm, 
has never come to them to bless their souls. 
Here and there a note of poetry is heard, like 
the first prelusive pipings of the bird of 
dawn; but for the most part there are no 
songs save ragtime inanities. The great 
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escape of the soul into the world of spirit, 
into the spaces of the sky, comes to men 
from religion; and religion has this gift, 
that, unlike culture, it touches the poorest 
and meanest, and teaches the common man 
the infinite possibilities of this our little life. 

Religion has been dragged down and 
coarsened by the materialistic and commer- 
cial spirit of the people. They have not 
really begun to think about the meaning of 
the faith which has been handed down to 
them: they believe what their fathers be- 
lieved and as their fathers believed. ‘There 
is no poignant experience behind their faith. 
In religion they pay a perfunctory tribute to 
the unseen and a careless homage to the past: 
they have not seen God face to face, nor 
trembled at his awful majesty.. Mysticism 
is utterly alien to this spirit. There are 
some who have sought escape from the 
deadly dulness of their religion by seeking in 
strange and corybantic practices an outlet 
for the fire that is in their souls. ‘The air of 
the prairie is electric, and wears the nerves 
and stirs the spirit with strange desires; and 
some of the dwellers on these monotonous 
plains have said, ‘‘Let us seek escape in 
religious excitement.” So they gather in 
little meetings, and work themselves into 
a perfect delirium of emotion, that in spirit- 
ual intoxication they may perchance find 
that lost country where they shall see the sky 
again. 

Is there no hope? Surely, for the sky is 
there always. It may be that the hard 
task entrusted to them of subduing the earth 
for the use of those who shall come after, 
the task that has hardened so many faces 
and written on them so many wrinkles, has 
made it necessary for them to concentrate 
on this material side of things, and to forget 
that above them are spread the eternal 
heavens. It may be that they aré being 
sacrificed for the sake of posterity, brave and 
unconscious martyrs who are giving them- 
selves for the good of the race. I like to 
think of them so, for I respect and admire 
and love them. But I can see dark days 
are at hand. For presently they will begin 
to think and wonder and question: they will 
lift puzzled and wistful eyes to see if the 
heaven is still spread above them, and if 
there are in it illimitable depths which mock 
the measuring rods of reason and tradition. 
Then the house which they have builded for 
their spirits will come tumbling in ruins 
about their heads. There will be confusion 
and shaking and apparent ruin; but in the 
end the vital faith whichis beneath all these 
rendings will come forth naked to the free 
winds, and the soul of man will again behold 
the stars.—The Christian Commonwealth. 


The Second Generation. 


Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones has been conduct- 
ing an Immigration Class at Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago. The following report, taken from 
Unity, gives a good idea of the way the study 
has been carried on, and indicates some of 
the conclusions that have been reached :— 


The Lithuanians had a most intelligent 
and scholarly interpreter in the person of a 
practicing physician in one of the oldest 
Lithuanian colonies in the city of Chicago. 
When he arrived in Chicago twenty years 
ago, there were three hundred Lithuanians 
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awaiting him there. Now the population 
number seventy-five thousand. This man 
has witnessed the growth and shepherded the 
better life of these people, and is now able to 
interpret them in terms of American sociol- 
ogy. 

This was but a sample evening. The 
Scandinavian, the German, the Bohemian, 
the Pole, the Russian Jew, and the Armenian 
have been interpreted in like manner, by 
competent representatives, from the inside; 
and without collusion, or any acquaintance 
the one with the other, they have told the 
same pathetic, incriminating, but at the same 
time heroic, triumphant, and thrilling, story. 
All of them testified from the best of first- 
hand information to the essential integrity 
of these immigrants. They were honest, 
ready to work, and had a capacity to endure, 
and in the vast majority of cases possessed 
spiritual resources that enabled them to rise 
through all difficulties and defeats into self- 
respecting, self-supporting American citizens. 
Such is the fundamental character of the 
immigrants, and, in spite of their exploitation 
at every step of their American experience, 
these new-comers have, in the main, preserved 
their integrity. "These speakers testified to 
what they had seen and much of what they 
had endured, through the exploitations of 
expressmen, hotel men, real-estate men, 
saloon men, and, too often, employers ot 
labor; and still these new-comers have made 
good, proving themselves to be an indispen- 
sable and invaluable asset of the growing city 
of Chicago, as they have been of the growing 
country of the United States. Without 
their labor many of the wheels of industry 
would become still, and the ore would remain 
undug, or, if digged, would remain unworked. 

With strange unanimity the spokesmen 
of these nations confessed that the immigrant 
problem becomes acute in the second genera- 
tion. The American born children of these 
immigrants are the ones that appear in the 
police courts, that perplex the protective 
agencies, and oftentimes render life and 
property unsafe. The causes are not far 
to seek. They fall promptly under a few 
well-defined groups of influences and ten- 
dencies. 

The first of these influences, paradoxical 
as it may seem, seems to be incident to the 
public school system of America. Not that 
education hurts the child of the immigrant 
any more than it hurts any child, but in the 
public schools a chasm is dug between parent 
and child. The little learning in English 
leads them to distrust the intelligence of their 
parents, to be ashamed of their mother 
tongue, to regret, and oftentimes to rebel 
against, parental authority. 

Second, the contact of the child with the 
more extravagant native-born child awakens 
in the second generation an ambition that 
exceeds the earning power; an impatience 
with their condition that breeds, first, dis- 
content, then pretension, and these ripen 
into extravagance and defiance. 

In the third place, by common consent, 
and with an array of facts and figures as over- 
whelming as they are convincing, all these 
witnesses testified to the corrupting power of 
the American saloon, where indolence waits 
upon dissipation and loafing ripens into 
crime. All these witnesses were near enough 
to the habits of their fellow country-men, 
both at home and in America, to enable them 
to understand sympathetically the good side 
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if there is any, to the European beer and wine 
sipping; but they are all agreed that the 
simple home indulgence of the European 
peasants has little or nothing in common with 
the vulgar, coarse, vicious atmosphere of the 
American saloon, which, first, last, and all the 
time, works in all these communities to the 
brutalizing or stolidifying of the first genera- 
tion and the criminalizing of the second. 

These studies at the Lincoln Centre have 
done much to dissipate the prevalent assump- 
tion that, while the inhabitants of Northern 
and Western Europe have been and may still 
be desirable, the hordes from Eastern and 
Southern Europe are to be distrusted, and, if 
possible, be kept out. ‘This superstition 
vanishes on closer examination. That the 
East European is generations behind the West 
European in culture and civic development 
goes without the saying, but that these unfort- 
unate children of more recent despotism are 
incapable of culture, insensible to democratic 
ideals, and unresponsive to the influences 
that make for citizenship is a proposition not 
sustained by the facts. When we get close 
up to these East-European people and find 
them in their homes, and note their energetic 
struggle for their children, their high ambi- 
tions for the same, we are rebuked; and, when 
we analyze and catalogue the influences with 
which the American born, the ‘‘favored free 
citizens,’’ surround these toilers, we can but 
feel a sense of humiliation over the misappli- 
cation of patriotism, the short-sighted states- 
manship that is oblivious to the degrading 
forces fostered and protected by American 
institutions, and as oblivious to the upward 
push, the climbing possibilities, of these 
children of the East. © 


San Francisco Letter. 


Unitarianism of the narrow sort, mor- 
bidly self-conscious, a little superior, ex- 
ceedingly sensitive, with a suggestion of cold 
storage, and over-leaded with traditional 
respectability and timidity, is quite out of 
fashion in the far West. Our early child- 
bood was, no doubt, prim and proper; but, 
when Starr King left the Hollis Street 
Church and became a Californian, he inter- 
preted the Unitarian position broadly and 
gave it an enviable standing which it has 
never forfeited. No one need apologize in 
San Francisco for being a Unitarian. The 
church that gathered around King has held 
a steady course ever since. During the long 
term of ministry of Horatio Stebbins, it lost 
some-what in volume, but it grew in solidity. 
When Bradford Leavitt came, it held its 
own till the great disaster scattered it, appar- 
ently beyond recall. His work in gathering 
the tragments and restoring the church was 
almost equivalent to building anew, and 
deserves appreciative remembrance. When 
he felt he must give up a calling in which he 
had few compeers, it was a time of stress for 
the church. Much depended on the man 
who should succeed him. ‘Those in authority 
deplored competitive try-outs for such a 
position as the leadership of the church, and 
quietly presented inquiries until they felt 
justified in inviting Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton 
of Brooklyn to occupy the vacant pulpit for 
a few weeks. The first sermon greatly im- 
pressed his hearers. The second satisfied 
them that he was just the kind of preacher 
they would be glad to hear right along. He 
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was called. He came, and he is working with 
tremendous energy in building up the church. 
He is unsparing on himself, and so no one is 
in position to resent any appeals for ser- 
vice. He has a class of young people in the 
Sunday-school which meets before church. 
He comes fresh and smiling to a vigorous 
sermon that would daunt an ordinary man, 
and then insists, against all precedent, on 
preaching in the evening. 

He is equipped at every point, and his 
sermons are stimulating and helpful. He 
is little interested in denominationalism as an 
end, but the vital questions of life he attacks 
with vigor and firmness. He thinks straight 
and keenly, and iri the art ot expression is a 
master. It is a constant delight to hear him 
if one has any interest in the things of the 
spirit. He is not easy to follow if one’s 
mind is engrossed on other things, and he is 
not attractive to the large class that crave 
something succinct and half humorous. He 
is in dead earnest. He is in no sense sensa- 
tional, nor is he of the cheaply diplomatic type 
of pulpit orators who seem satisfied to say 
next to nothing in flippant familiarity, and 
have no higher purpose than to send home 
a large number of complacent hearers who 
think they have enjoyed hearing a “good 
short sermon.” He is distinctively a 
preacher, with leanings toward prophecy. 
He is somewhat stirring and inclined to 
militancy. If one is in need of comfort and 
any form of coddling, he would better go 
elsewhere. It is no easy gospel that he 
preaches, and he is not especially patient. 
He is deeply grounded in fundamental 
democracy and doesn’t mince matters when 
he refers to the scribes and the Pharisees. 
The encouraging thing is that such strenuous 
preaching, such positive conceptions, such 
clarion calls to service, are drawing in people 
of like fibre, and the congregations show 
marked increase. 

With characteristic vigor he passes from 
pulpit to vestibule, and greets all who care to 
meet him with a cordial smile and a hearty 
hand-grasp. There is manifest rise of 
temperature in the social atmosphere, and a 
friendliness and interest somewhat rare in 
metropolitan churches. Everywhere in- 
creased life is observable. The Sunday- 
school has grown in size and is full of spirit. 
The Starr King Club has revived and is mak- 
ing a place for itself. The Men’s Club is 
more vigorous. [he two women’s organiza- 
tions were very strong and efficient before. 

The crowning evidence of renewed life 
was furnished by the Church Supper on 
February 2, preceding the annual meeting. 
Soon after Mr. Leavitt came we had a fine 
gathering of like nature, and a few years 
later we repeated the experiment, but since 
then we have omitted the social gathering, 
leaving it to a few of the faithful to do 
the needful in disposing of the business. so 
that the important annual meeting has been 
a somewhat perfunctory affair. This year 
Mr. Dutton made a strong plea for a church 
supper, and with some doubt the invitations 
were sent out. Over three hundred accepted, 
and donations of food and contributions of 
money met the full requirements of the 
oceasion. Our capable women planned it 
well, and the dinner and the service by our 
own young people was all that could be 
desired. It was a tremendous success, and 
brought together the old and the new in a 
very delightful manner. 
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The annual reports were all encouraging 
and interesting. They were brief and elo- 
quent of good accomplished. The monotony 
of an uncontested election was varied by a 
contest over the one position on the Board 
held by a woman. ‘The trustees had named 
a woman to fill an unexpired term until 
the annual meeting, and her election was 
recommended. Some one trom the floor 
nominated another woman, equally accept- 
able, and a spirited balloting was made neces- 
sary, the regular candidate winning by the 
close majority of five votes. Mr. Dutton 
spoke well, the whole congregation seemed 
to be full of hope and good cheer, and all 
were greatly pleased at the revival of the 
pleasant custom of really getting together at 
the annual meeting. 

CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


‘New York Letter. 


To New Yorkers it is a strange sight to 
see Dr. Slicer sitting, unheard, in his own 
pulpit; but even that is a big stride in the 
right direction, and the past record of the 
minister of All Souls’ speaks for him always, 
and always will while humanity in our great 
city cries out for aid and sympathy. Dr. 
Slicer was very wise and discriminating in 
social service, and many of the methods 
followed to-day are those which he suggested 
or approved. Mr. Sullivan preaches regu- 
larly, and the work of the parish goes on 
without interruption. 

The Third Church of Brooklyn (Mr. 
Brundage’s) held its annual dinner January 
15, and the Men’s Club united with the 
Women’s Alliance to make this affair a great 
success. Mr. Brundage’s sermon topics for 
January were: ‘‘The Promise of 1914,” 
‘What is Man that thou art mindful of him?” 
“But with me it isa very Small Thing,” “Thy 
Comforts delight my Soul.” The Sunday- 
school of this church is very successful, and 
the young people’s Bible Class numbers 28. 
On January 21 the Unity Child Welfare 
Committee held a meeting, at which Dr. 
Anna M. Richardson spoke on “ Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality.’’ She was followed 
by Rev. Walter M. Howlett, assistant secre- 
tary of the Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society, 
and Dr. Charles Brodie Patterson. 

Unity Church of Montclair, N.J., pre- 
sented a most attractive programme, through 
its Forum for January. Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, on January 4, spoke on ‘‘ The Inside 
Facts of the Campaign for Pure Food and 
Pure Drugs”; January 11, Mr. Louis F. 
Post gave an address on “‘ Industrial Democ- 
racy;”’ January 18, Hon. Frank I. Cohen 
of Glasgow, Scotland, had for his subject 
“Tf Glasgow ran American Cities’; January 
25, Gutzon Borghem’s topic was “Insur- 
gency in Art”; and February 1, Charles 
Rann Kennedy spoke on ‘Plays and the 
Public.”’” Announcement for future meet- 
ings include Mary Antin, on ‘The Whole 
Gospel of Immigration”’; Benedict J. Green- 
hut of the big New York firms and Miss 
Leonora O’Reilly and Prof. John B. Clark, on 
“The Minimum Wage,” giving thus the point 
of view of the employer, the employee, and 
the political economist; J. A. MacDonald of 
Toronto, Canada, on ‘‘George Washington 
and Anglo-Saxon Unity”; Earl Barnes of 
Philadelphia, on “‘ Property and its Just Dis- 
tribution’; Thomas Mott Osborne of Au- 
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burn, N.Y., on ‘Our Prison System; What it 
is, and What it Ought to Be’; Mrs. Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale, on’,“‘The Feminist 


‘Movement in the Drama’; Anthony Com- 


stock, on “‘The Youth of the Nation and 
the Foes to Moral Purity”; and Mr. George 
McAneny, on ‘“‘The Government of Cities.’’ 

This splendid work of the Montclair so- 
ciety does for the Jersey town what the 
People’s Institute does for Manhattan 
borough and the Brooklyn Institute does 
for Brooklyn. The Forum is non-sectarian. 
Its basis is entirely different and indepen- 
dent from the church membership. The 
finances are entirely separate, but the meet- 
ings are held, for the present, in the church 
building. : 

Mr. Wiers’s sermon topics are as follows: 
“In the Morning, Mountains; in the Even- 
ing, Fountains,” ‘‘The Philosophy of Handi- 
cap,” ‘“‘Religionizing Democracy,” ‘Other 
Faiths than Ours,’ ‘“‘Democratizing Relig- 
ion.” 

On Sunday, January 11, the class on 
“Eugenics and Methods of Teaching Sex 
Hygiene’? was started, and it is hoped it 
will succeed. The Montclair public school 
has forbidden the teaching of this subject. 

The proper methods surely should be 
sought and found, but in the mean time the 
need of the work should rouse every father 
and mother to action. ‘“‘The teaching at 
the mother’s knee” is a beautiful and senti- 
mental ideal, but the fact is obvious that 
mothers, from ignorance or indifference, have 
not done their duty, and the individual need 
of the child, as well as the state of public 
morals, demands reform. ‘The school and 
home, working together, may in time secure 
something like a proper condition of intelli- 
gent and pure childhood. 

In front of the church in Montclair, so . 
placed that he—even if he be running for a 
train—may read, is a board bearing attrac- 
tive mottoes. The following are some 
already chosen: ‘‘In life’s small things be 
resolute and great,’ ‘The honor of courage 
is in combat, not success,” ‘‘The world is 
just as one’s heart makes it,” ‘‘ Sanctified 
common sense is the force which counts,” 
“Do noble things, not dream them.” There 
are so many interesting things to tell of this 
society that an entire letter might be de- 
voted to it. This last item may be illumi- 
nating as a side light upon woman’s impor- 
tance in the church. In December there 
were three pleasant Sundays (one very cold) 
and one stormy Sunday. The attendance 
was as follows: December 7, rain; men 45; 
women, 72. December 14, clear; men, 
60; women, 127. December 21, clear; men, 
92; women, 143. December 28, clear; men, 49; 
women, 92. 

The Flatbush church celebrated the seventh 
year of Mr. Harvey’s pastorate, January 11. 
This was a most enjoyable occasion and well 
attended. The Sunday-school of this church 
has engaged Mr. Arthur E. Oates, a student 
of Union Theological Seminary, as director of 
the Boys’ Club, held on Saturday afternoons. 

On Presidents’ Day, at the Church of the 
Messiah, a delightful affair was held from 
3-5 on January 26. 

The Second Church of Brooklyn has not 
called a minister as yet, but every Sunday 
good sermons are preached and the activities 
of the church go on as usual. At the recent 
parish dinner, given early in January, more 
were present than last year; and it was found, 
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_ by reports, that the finances of the society 


were in a better condition. 

At the First Church, Brooklyn (Mr. 
Lathrop’s), a course of fifteen lectures, by 
Mrs. Simkovitch of Greenwich House Settle- 
ment, is announced. ‘The subject is “Social 
Progress in Cities.’”’ Five dollars is the cost 
for the entire course. 

The New York Unitarian Club held a meet- 
ing at the Hotel Manhattan January 22, with 
Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., as speaker on the 
subject, “The Way to Industrial Unity: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy self.” 

The New York League of Unitarian Women 
hold their next meeting in Mr. Lathrop’s 
church. Attention to young people will be 
given at this session: ‘‘The Boy Scouts of 


America,’ with James E. West as speaker; 
“Public School Athletic League,’ Miss 
Elizabeth Burchenal, speaker; ‘‘Camp-fire 


Girls,” Miss Grace E. Parker, speaker. 
He Tone. 


Negro Progress in Virginia. 

The negro race in Virginia is going for- 
ward, in my opinion, in all the fundamental 
and substantial things of life, faster than the 
negro himself realizes, and faster than his 
white neighbor realizes. This progress which 
Virginia negroes are now experiencing is 
owing to two causes. 

First, they have been fortunate for a 
number of years in having governors with 
foresight, vision, liberality, and courage, 
and in having superintendents of education 
and other State officials who have considered 
the interests, prosperity, and progress of all 
the people, regardless of race or color; and 
I have always noticed that the character of 
the colored race in any community or State 
is patterned very largely after the character 
of the white people in that community or 
State. 

The second reason why the negroes of 
Virginia have made, and are making, such 
great strides grows out of the fact that they 
are blessed with the leadership and guidance 
of such level-headed, conservative, safe, un- 
selfish, and able colored men as Major R. R. 
Moton, the leader in the Negro Organization 
Society, and dozens of others I could mention. 
This society has for its object the unifying 
and focussing of all the organizations among 
our people in Virginia on certain fundamentals 
of life, such as education, health, and cleanli- 
ness. It is not the purpose of this society to 
seek to interfere with the special work and 
purpose of any of the individual organizations 
represented, but to co-operate with them so as 
to promote education in its broadest sense, 
without which there can be no permanent 
prosperity. Booker T. Washington, in the 
Southern Workman. 


The Intra-Mural School of Baltimore 
Penitentiary. 

The work now being done in the Intra- 
Mural School of the Maryland Penitentiary 
is something so well worth while, so fraught 
with possibilities for the good of mankind 
generally, and yet so simple and everywhere 
available, that everybody interested in the 
improvement of prison conditions, ‘should 


_ know about it. 
_ A humane warden appears to have changed 


: the atmosphere of the great prison. Begin- 


The Christian Register 


ning in a massed accumulation of 33 per 
cent. illiteracy, the Intra-Mural School has 
changed the tone of the place from despair 
to hope, and the series of articles now appear- 
ing in the Baltimore News give most interest- 
ing details of the process and facsimile “‘ex- 
hibits” of work done. It teaches the things 
men and women need to know. ‘The truck 
driver is taught, in an actual truck-driver’s 
booth from addresses written in many and 
inexperienced hands, to read and write the 
sort of English that will help him. 

There are teachers enough among the 
prisoners to give individual instruction as 
far as individual needs make it necessary, 
and thus a large percentage of the prison 
population is either helping its fellows or 
being helped by them, often enjoying both 
experiences at the same time. 

The New York Evening Post, commenting 
on this school, says:— 

“What impresses one in such results, as in 
the general work of the school, is not so much 
the development of the prisoners as the skill 
of the teachers. There is a moral here for 
everybody who longs to improve conditions 
in any direction. Pious wishes are absurdly 
inadequate to any real task. They may be 
the prerequisite of reform, but they wait 
upon intelligence and energy. In our political 
system there is often no serious effort to get 
the right men, and with the best of will they 
are difficult to find and to enlist. Those who 
are stirred by the need of doing something 
meanwhile grow impatient, and cry out 
against a civilization which allows evils to go 
unremedied. They fail to realize that the 
securing of the necessary means is as indis- 
pensable as the desire to cure, and may be 
longer in coming.” 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mrs. Hilla Lyman Cabot, in her lecture on 
“Ethical Training in the Home,” emphasized, 
in her introduction, the change in the point 
of view regarding such training. ‘‘‘ Whipping 
a Child into Shape,’ which was once a not 
uncommon practice, has been replaced by 
the training which allows a child to develop 
and grow to be a reasonable person, a com- 
fortable member of the family, and a helpful 
member of the community. To do things 
because they are known .to be right rather 
than to be enforced to do from the coercion 
of another is to aid in upbuilding character, 
and it is toward such development that all 
ethical training aims. Starting children in 
good habits is possible in earliest infancy, 
and the mother’s wisdom and firmness in 
their acquirement are in large demand. 
The vacillating mother or teacher makes 
domineering children, and all children like 
to experiment in tyranny. Habits of obe- 
dience to ordinary every-day requirements 
are among the first to receive attention. 
These not only develop character, but make 
for the serenity of a child, and in these days 
of confusion the serene mind is a great asset. 
Because we live so close together it is socially 
inconvenient to permit conduct that will 
discommode others, but we must look at 
faults from a large point of view, and keep 
small faults small. Give responsibility to 
correct faults rather than complain about 
them. To anticipate trouble on its way and 
forestall it so that it never arrives is what 
the mother does who provides special occu- 
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pations for rainy days or for railroad jour- 
neys or for, time spent by the mother with 
guests. When faults of conduct occur, in- 
stant repentance is not always to be expected. 
Indeed, it takes time with some children for 
directions to sink in and take root. We 
talk much of temptations to wrong-doing. 
It were better to think more of temptations 
to right-doing and to release goodness rather 
than so often to attack faults.” 

Throughout this interesting lecture con- 
crete examples were given of actual experi- 
ences in ethical training. In the discussion 
questions were answered and suggestions 


Deaths. 


MRS. ANNIE EVANS WHITE. 


Mrs. Annie Evans White, wife of Mr. Joseph N. White 
of Marchmont, Winchendon, Mass., died at her home, on 
Sunday, February 8, after an illness of but a few hours’ 
duration. The loss. to our Church of the Unity is im- 
measurably great, and the entire community is in sorrow. 
Mrs. White was the centre and inspiration of a gracious 
and benign home-life, which radiated far and beneficently. 
Possessed of a naturally sunny and optimistic spirit, she 
grew into all those graces that influence most helpfully 
the social life. In the church she was a leader and a 
tireless worker, always ready, without hesitation from 
selfish considerations, to perform her part. And her work 
was always well done, with tactful patience and appreciative 
thought of others, and their personal convictions. Her 
religious attitude of mind was deeply devotional, yet sane 
and rational. She preferred to register her convictions, 
not in a formulated creed, but in character and deeds. 
She met all people,—rich and poor, lettered and un- 
learned,—with sincere and changeless courtesy and sym- 
pathy. The young and the old were alike glad of her 
presence, with its unfailing cheer. Three daughters and 
two sons, now grown to mature years, own the wise and 
loving guidance of this mother’s heart and hand; and the 
husband, so sorely bereaved, knows that she was the 
home-maker, from whom proceeded all those gracious 
amenities that made Marchmont an ideal home. Within 
the church, which she deeply honored and loved, her 
memory will abide as a constant inspiration to duty and 
devotion. A. F. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank, S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker. Boston.” 
EUROPE caren ue $400.00 


SUMMER TOUR 
Italy to Scotland. University man, leader, 
THE SHELTON PARTIES 
Box A - 294 Washington Street, - Boston, Mass. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincotn Bares, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 

REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 

Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 
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given by Mrs. Cabot that were much appre- 
ciated. ! 

’ The intense cold kept many away; but 
all in attendance were fully repaid, even 
those who came from places an’hour or 
more away. 

On Thursday, February 26, at ten o’clock, 
Miss Jane R. McCrady will speak on ‘The 
School Visitor,’’ and friends are invited to 
hear her. There will be no session on Satur- 
day, February 21. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, Feb. 10, 1914, at 2 P.M. 
Present, Messrs. Brown, Dole, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Homer, Howe, Little, Long, 
Richardson, Robinson, Williams, Wilson, 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dinsmore, Mrs. Keyes, 
Mrs. Lombard. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 


statement for January, 1914:— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cashion, hand Jan: I, TOA... ee ts news cs $20,714.52 
POM GOMALIONS sot debs Saag ce los a cteincewies 2,866.34 
Bequest of Miss Harriet Otis Cruft of 
Boston, Mass., to create the Harriet 
Ot Crust Fuad. ssw. ese as hse 50,000.00 
Bequest of George O. Wales of Braintree, 
Mass., to create the George O. Wales 
IAIN Clic stat oy alkasa sche 3 se dPueisolnciatmst ay aaah ehake 20,000.00 
Beauest of Mrs. Sarah P. Sears of 
Boston, Mass., to create the Sarah P. 
Seara hand vaieuwen, eam ne eae 5,000.00 
Gift of Miss Eliza Philbrick of Salem, 
Mass., to create the Helen Philbrick 
PNG LS i deed viet tnoke wide fe 6 500.00 
Hn terestigc peers Ria. chs etelpte! ale ela 9-15 
Income of invested funds............. 8,408.93 
Foreign Relations, gifts............... 558.80 
Reimbursements for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account...... Fae 6.69 
tavevimnent ss received for reinvest- 
Dear HaIIES wGoie Gttans ria ere tra erate a (overs 12,008.86 
Ravestiient Church Building Loan Fund, 
Fepard:onloans . jam cietr.ye. vice’ eyeeietabe 2,625.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest. 68.58 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, in- 
ECECSE ee atest Weiatoretatol eters sia Tatar arnt as 7,75 
Income Smith Education and Thomas 
». Funds added to principals as re- 
MUIted DY CLUS ce yee o0i semis 418.57 
$132,253-19 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).... $0,243,16 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 2,005.10 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ........ 484.77 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

ALAS Weysee wares araeis eee a aye kate ore; ates das 8,051.68 
TER V CSE ORES Ea, cictc titanic baln.s) 2 tia base pec 84,315.07 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

lognteneetts s Naat teen ce cite tris oe 1,500.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries . 1.48 
Unitarian Service Pension ‘Society, pen- 

IONS Lk, aad OE Marais itaie’s 9 Be 2,807.94 
Publication Department..............45 1,300.00 

Cash on hand Feb. 1, LQEAi 5 asics oo mnirnieusiale 22,453.00 

$132,253.10 


Notice being given of the death of Mr. 
Calvin M. Woodward of St. Louis, a director 
of the Association, the following resolution 
was adopted :— 


The Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association learn with deep regret of the decease of their 
fellow-member, Prof. Calvin M. Woodward of St 
Louis, Mo. Prof. Woodward was a loyal and interested 
Unitarian, constant in his attendance upon and support 
of the Church of the Unity in his own city, and never fail- 
ing in his devotion to our denominational welfare. Al- 
though not able frequently to attend the meetings of the 
Board, his character and his reputation as a public-spirited 
citizen and educational idealist deepened the confidence 
and incited the zeal of his associates. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following vote, made since 
the last meeting of the Board :— 


Montela Nodustvauss cin eeesite aes. $1,500.00 


The Christian Register 


Upon report of the Finance Committee it 
was 


Voted, To transfer $500 from the Reserve Fund to the 
Church Investment Fund, and to appropriate the same for 
increase of investments in the Butte, Mont., church 
property. 

Voted, To appoint as auditors for the present year 
Charles A. Royce and William Morse Cole. 


The Publication Committee reported the: 


following votes, which were adopted:—~ 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed $80 for the 
reprint in pamphlet form of certain addresses delivered 
at the Missionary Conference as edited by Dr. Wendte. 

Voted, To publish as tract No. 7 in the German 
Series a translation of “Twentieth Century Christianity” 
by Charles W. Eliot. 

Voted, That the Committee on the Hymn Book have the 
authority to incur any expense for copyrights necessary 
to make possible the sale of the new Hymn and Tune Book 
in British Dominions. 

Voted, To accept with the thanks of the Board the offer 
of Mr. Dole of the plates and rights to the following books: 
“The Spirit of Democracy,” “The Religion of a Gentle- 
man,” “The Theology of Civilization.” 


A communication from President South- 
worth was read and it was 

Voted, To distribute one-half of the income of the Brookes 
Fund among the following students of the Meadville 
Theological School: A. G. Singsen, W. A. Smith, J. G. 
Garrison, R. S. Rao. 

Voted, That, if the income of the Billings Lectureship 
Fund be sufficient to appoint as lecturers Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, to visit the Western College town churches, 
and Rev. George L. Chaney, in Florida. 


A communication from the minister at 
Rockland, Mass., was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Church Building Loan Fund. 

A communication was read from Rev. B. 
Fay Mills, offering his services under certain 
conditions as lecturer for the Association, 
and it was 


Voted, That the Board is not prepared to enter into the 
proposed arrangement. 


Plans for the development of the church 
property at Holyoke were presented to the 
Board. and referred to the Committee on 
Church Investment. 

After hearing from Mr. Lawrance his plan 
for Summer Institutes it was 

Voted, To encourage Mr. Lawrance to believe that 
$500 will be available for the Institutes which he desires 
to hold during the coming summer. 


The meeting adjourned at 3.40 P.M. 
Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. . 


The Alliance. 


The Executive Board held its regular 
meeting on February 13. Mrs. Guild and 
students from the Tuckerman School were 
present, that these future parish workers 
might learn more in detail what are the aims 
and methods of the Alliance. 

The Post-office Mission Committee called 
attention to the Unitarian temperance tracts 
that may well be used more generally. The 
co-operation of ministers, field agents, and 
conference secretaries, and of all workers, 
is solicited to extend more effectively to 
isolated correspondents the notice of con- 
ferences, visiting lecturers, and special meet- 
ings, that such individuals might be able to 
attend if duly informed. 

The Cheerful Letter Committee reported 
a most enthusiastic meeting on February 6, 
with forty-five chairmen of local committees 
present. Twenty libraries have been sent 
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out or transferred during the last four months. 
The leaflet containing devotional services 
for Alliance meetings and a few selected 
hymns is about to, be mailed, one copy to 
each branch, with information as to how a 
branch may secure further copies for distri- 
bution among its members. 

An appeal is recommended to the branches 
for $200, to aid. Sig. Gaetano Conte’s work 
in Italy. There seems to be at this time an 
unusual opportunity to further the cause of 
liberal religion in Italy. 

The board heartily endorses an appeal for 
$500 for furnishings in the new church at 
Atlanta, Ga. It will be remembered that 
this society was founded by Rev. George I). 
Chaney. After an honorable record of 
thirty years, the people are building a church 
and parish house that will bring larger 
opportunities for service in this important 
Southern city. 

The Southern Missionary Committee called 
attention to the numbers ministered to 
by the preachers in the Southern Circuits. 
With different groups each Sunday of the 
month, and an average hearing of from thirty 
to fifty people, as many different individuals 
are reached in the course of their monthly 
appointments as the majority of our large 
parishes afford. 

Mr. Van Ness has recently visited Norton 
under the auspices of the committees on 
college centres of the Alliance and Associa- 
tion, preaching at the Unitarian church in 
the morning, and in the evening addressing 
the faculty and students of Wheaton College 
in the college chapel. 

The following report was received, and its 
recommendations were unanimously adopted 
by those present: Inasmuch as the members 
of the Committee on the Junior Alliance 
feel strongly that there should he a close 
co-operation between the older and younger 
women of the Unitarian churches, and inas- 
much as the method of co-operation varies 
greatly, as do conditions, in the different 
localities of a wide field, the committee 
recommends: 

The continuing of Junior Alliances where 
they already exist; 

The further organizing of them in branches 
where Junior Alliances seem to be the best 
link between the branch and its young people; 

That the character and government of 
Junior Alliances be local and not national; 

_ That their work and progress be reported 
to the Alliance through the branch to which 
they belong; 

That in all cases the Junior Alliances 
acknowledge themselves a part of their 
parent branches. 

The committee recognizes in the Camp- 
fire Girls an organization that appeals to 
younger girls as the Scout movement appeals 
to boys. A new lending paper on Camp-fire 
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Girls has been added to the list, that branches 


may desire to borrow at this time. 

Subscriptions are being received for the 
Fifield Memorial. The committee on Unity 
House, the proposed student house, grate- 
fully accepts the suggestion of a Fifield 
Memorial room in the house. 


POINT BREEZE, 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 


the pure sea air scented with san | of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. © begets aco Accom=- 
H. Ambrose, 100 


modates sixty. Booklet. 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


ee 
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The board recorded its sense of loss in the 
death of a director, Mrs. Joseph N. White 
of Winchendon, Mass, Mrs, White was 
deeply interested in the work of the Alliance 
and was in her girlhood in Cincinnati a mem- 
ber of the Sunday-school class of Miss Ellis, 
with whom the Fost-office Mission had its 
beginning. 

New branches have been formed at Car- 
lisle and New Bedford, Mass., the latter in 
connection with Unity Home, a mission 
established by our New Bedford Church, 
and a branch at Hemet, California. 

Reports of great interest were presented 
from Western Canada, the Pacific Coast, 
and New England except Massachusetts. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
Pilgrim Federation Rally. 


At the rally of the Pilgrim Federation, held 
at Unity Church, Brockton, Sunday evening, 
February 8, the pastor of the church, Rev. 
Dudley H. Ferrell, welcomed the various 
unions in behalf of the president, Mrs. 
Buckley, and introduced Prof. Edwin D. 
Starbuck. Rev. E. B. Maglathlin of West 
Bridgewater read the Scriptures, and Rev. 
L. A. Walker of Rockland offered the prayer. 
Excellent music was furnished by the quar- 
tette of Unity Church. 

Prof. Starbuck spoke for about an hour, 
his subject being ‘‘The Religion of Young 
Manhood and Womanhood.” A brief ré- 
sumé follows:— 

Childhood’s path is plainly marked; but, 
as we come to young manhood and young 
womanhood, the way grows more difficult 
and the landmarks fade out, so that there is 
almost none to be seen anywhere. Every 
young man has to discover a new country 
for himself. Each individual differs from 
all others, and this distinctive characteristic 
nature is aching and longing to have born 
into the world. The life way of youth is a 
beautiful way, but many lose it and wander 
for a long time without finding that which 
nature is trying so hard to bring in to the 
world. ‘The God life, as Paul said long ago, 
is travailing in agony to have its birth, and 
it is waiting to be born in you. ‘The societies 
gathered represent, in many respects, the 
most important factor of the life of religion 
to-day. These societies ought to be mission- 
ary societies and gather in the young men and 
young women of the community, then so 
fill them with bounding life and enthusiasm 
that they will have a new birth of the sense 
of high things. Our forbears saw long ago 
what ought to be done, and they worked it 
out into a great doctrine. The only mis- 
take they made was in trying to do a whole- 
sale business; that is, in treating all alike. 
You and I are to find the young man and 
young woman who are taking life flippantly 
and bring them to the thoughts of righteous- 
ness and the new birth of spiritual things. 
The responsibility rests upon us; but what 
we sometimes do, I fear, is to say that it is 
none of our business, that they can just go 
on as they are going. No: we are still our 
brother’s keeper, and it is our duty to bring 
these young men and young women into the 
church, and there give them a new sense of 


things. : 
There should be two births. The first. is 
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that delicious sense of fulness of life. ‘The 
birth of the sense of beauty that is bound up in 
the plants, the animals, how it is that Nature 
this long time has been creating richer life. 
Birth number two is very different from the 
first one I have tried to describe. It is that 
birth into the higher truth that I myself am 
a part of all this. The bigger thing would 
express itself through you. Just as in play- 
ing a game, at first you are concerned only 
in mastering the game itself, and then the 
game plays itself through you. Our prob- 
lem is to gather in those who have perhaps 
made a mistake and have not received the 
right word at the right time, to take them 
in and to help them to a new birth into the 
sense of things, and then keep at it until there 
is the second birth, and the enthusiasm that 
comes with it will take care of itself and trust 
in the life of God. 
L. A. WALKER, 
Secretary. - 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. George T. Ashley, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the Southern 
States, is hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. Fellowship granted Feb. 12, 
1914. John W. Rowlett, Clifton M. Gray, 
Alexander Bowser, Committee. 


On Ash Wednesday, February 25, the 
noon-day service in King’s Chapel will be 
conducted by the Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D. ‘There will be no service on Monday, 
February 23, that day being observed as a 
holiday. The other speakers for next week 
are as follows: Tuesday, February 24, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Second Unitarian Church, 
Brookline; Thursday, February 26, Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, D.D., Shepard Memorial 
Church, Cambridge; Friday, February 27, 
Dean LL. J. Birney, Boston University 
School of Theology. At the musical service 
next Saturday noon Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
organist of the Chapel, will play, and Miss 
Marion I. Moorhouse, violoncellist, will 


play a solo, 
Churches. 


PEPPERELL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
D. R. Child: On Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 10, was held the annual parish supper 
in the vestry of the church. Tables were 
set for one hundred and twenty, and were 
beautifully decorated with the Alliance 
color, yellow, by the committee in charge. 
At each plate was a round yellow card- 
board disk, bearing these words: ‘‘The 
First Parish Church is your Church: won’t 
you give it your hearty interest and loyal 
support? It needs you.” The guests were 
welcomed by the pastor, and after supper 
were addressed by Rey. A. W. Littlefield of 
Needham, on the outlook and duty of the 
liberal church at the present hour. He was 
followed by Mr. Child, who reminded the 
parish of various needs, material as ‘well 
as spiritual, for their consideration during 
the coming year. He also suggested the 
forming of a Men’s Club in the church. 
On the Sunday previous he had presented to 
his people an historical address, it being the 
one hundredth and sixty-seventh anniversary 
of the formation of the “First Church of 
Christ’”. on_February._9, 1747,-and therefore 
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no special allusion was made to this fact, As 
the sleighing was fine and the moonlight 
brilliant, the evening, in spite of the extreme 
cold, was most thoroughly enjoyed by the 
large company, who were filled with renewed 
enthusiasm for the perpetuation of the First 
Parish in Pepperell. 


San Francisco, Cai.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. C. S. S. Dutton, minister: 
The annual business meeting was held on 
the evening of February 3. This year the 
meeting was preceded by a supper at which 
320 were present, Keen interest was shown 
in church matters. The reports of the 
various departments indicated healthy and 
vigorous growth, particularly the Sunday- 
school, which has increased 100 per cent. in 
the last five months. The morning con- 
gregations are good, and the evening ser- 
vices, begun November 1, promise well for 
the future. 


WALTHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The 
February Calendar announces the February 
sermon topics as follows: ‘‘Dr. Eliot’s ‘New 
Religion,’”” ‘The New Paganism or the Old 
Paganism,’ and ‘Miracles, Ancient and 
Modern.’”” On February 22 Rev. George 
Grover Mills of Watertown will preach in 
exchange with Dr. MacCarthy. At the regu- 
lar monthly supper of the society Rev. 
Samuel B. Nobbs, field agent of the National 
League of Unitarian Layman, will speak. 
At the regular meeting of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, February 17, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley will 
speak on ‘‘Emerson and Some of the Shorter 
Poems.’ Dr. MacCarthy was the speaker 
for the annual Guest Day meeting of the 
East Lexington Women’s Alliance on January 
8. He gave an address for the Men’s Club 
of Walpole, Mass., on January 11, and 
preached for the Immanuel Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Waltham on January 18. A 
reading from Browning’s “‘The Ring and the 
Book” will be given on Thursday afternoon, 
February 26, by Mr. Watson, for the Brown- 
ing-Emerson class. Miss Maud Banks, 
daughter of the late Goy. Banks, will speak 
on the “Arizona Indians, their Life and 
Customs,” early in March for the benefit 
of the Fair fund. 


Here and Chere. 


The light-house reservations on the Great 
Lakes are able to grow all the white cedar 
needed for spar buoys in their district. 


Formerly it was believed that fish could 
not hear, “‘since they had no ears’; but 
anatomists have proved that these creatures 
have, indeed, organs of hearing, though not 
external ones. 


There are several bands of the Persian 
fat-tailed sheep on the national forests of 
Southern Utah. The large fat tail sometimes 
weighs as much as forty pounds, and, like 
the hump on the camel, is a reserve supply of 
nourishment when food is lacking. 


It has been said that there are altogether 
only twenty-nine jokes in the world, and that 
most of these can be found in the specimens 
of Roman humor which have been preserved 
for us by the satirists and wits of the classi- 
cal and post-classical periods, How far this 
may be true is a question. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tf you suffer from chapped hands,” said 
Mrs. Twickembury, “‘I can give you a very 
nice emolument.” 


Sunday-school Teacher: ‘‘‘ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’ Who is ‘thy neighbor’?”’ 
Little Girl: ‘‘Please, ma’am, the folks as 
borrows from us.’’—Puck. 


“‘She’s very timid, isn’t she? She tells 
me that she never feels safe unless her door 
is locked.” “Yes, and sometimes she’s so 
nervous that she even bolts her food.” 


She: ‘“‘What a wonderful thing is nature! 
How grand! How comprehensive!” He: 
“Yaas: even the smallest plant or the small- 
est insect has got a Latin name.’’—Texas 
Siftings. 


Jones: “‘Say, Smith, what is the height 
of antiquarianism?’’ Smith: “Don’t know: 
what is it?’’ Jones: ‘‘When a fellow goes 
out to Chestnut Hill to read ‘Twice Told 
Tales.’ ’’—Beacon. 


“John,” said a lady to her new coachman, 
as he was on his way to the polls to vote, 
“are vou going to exercise the franchise 
to-day?”’ ‘‘Which of the horses is that, 
mum?” inquired John. 


A real little Miss Twickembury, who lives 
in Providence, told her mother the other day 
that the teacher had said the children must 
be careful not to wet their feet, as there was 
considerable ammonia in the neighborhood. 


History Professor: ‘The Americans are 
the reformers ot the world. Now, can you 
even mention, my dear sir, any Englishman 
who endeavored to raise legislation to a 
higher plane?’’ Student: “Yes, sir: Guy 
Fawkes.”’—-Harvard Lampoon. 


She had sent off a telegram, and was 
waiting for an answer. Suddenly, the pecul- 
iar halting click of the receiving machine 
sounded in the office; and she said to her 
companion, “‘That’s from George, I know: 
I can tell his stutter.”—Philadelphia Times. 


A poem on courtship :-— 
Insp | 
Sel 
Aff ection. 
Rej J 
Dej 
—Washington Post. 


One day John, aged three, came running 
to his mother in deep distress. Upon in- 
quiry the mother learned the cause of his 
tears. ‘‘Muvver,’” wailed John, “Charles 
drew a picture of I got drowned, and he 


wouldn’t draw a picture of he help me out!” 
Judge. 


A newly rich woman in Chicago called 
on an acquaintance who had just returned 
from an exhibit of prints at the Field Insti- 
tute, much impressed with what she had seen. 
“Have you seen the Japanese prints?” 
she asked of her caller. ‘‘No, I have not. 
Is he presentable? If he is, I must have him 
up to dinner.” 


A witty bishop crossed the Bay of Fundy, 
from Digby to St. John, in company with a 
certain Mr. Caswell, who was struggling with 
sea-sickness; but the bishop, who was above 
such weakness, was inclined to conversation. 
He had failed, howéver, to catch Mr. Cas- 
well’s name correctly, and persisted in call- 
ing him ‘‘Mr. Aswell.” At last the sut- 
ferer, in a moment of ease, corrected him, 
saying: ‘Caswell, my lord: my name is 
Caswell, not Aswell.” “Oh!” said the bishop, 
eying him critically, ‘Well, Mr. Caswell, 
don’t you think you would be Aswell with- 
out the sea?” —Harper’s Magazine. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. StepHEnson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. - 
272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Race MAM 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail,6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ** THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
*“*THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions anit special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice’’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed alter a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Kev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Kev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H Badger, in the Unitarian:— ‘ 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F, Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . .. I am look- 
ing forward to_using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS. OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Gducational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. as 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. B 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _Cambridzge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M., 


Rev. Willard Reed, A.M..} Principals. 
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